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(From the Painting, ‘: An Province,” by Henri Brispot. 
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MYSTERIES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, 


BY C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 




















TRILITHON 


MONG the many features which combine to 
lend such charm to a voyage in the South 
Seas, none is more marked than the variety 

which distinguishes various isles. Some are so 
utterly uninviting, land barren and people hideous, 
while on others both are alike attractive. These 
last are also varied. There are coral isles which 
are truly gems—pictures of sunny peace; while 
the bold volcanic crags of others are startling in 
their weird grandeur. 

It was recently my good fortune to travel in a 
French man-of-war, which was cruising in Poly- 
nesia, and many a vision of beauty gladdened my 
eyes as each day disclosed fresh wonders of that 
endless panorama.* 

But my friends on board tantalised me sorely 
by descriptions of some of the points where they 
had already touched. Amongst others Les Isles 
Wallis, or Uvea, lying due north of Tonga, 
seemed from their account as though they must 
be the true earthly paradise—so green, so fertile— 





_* A Lady’s Cruise in a-French Man of War. By C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. ‘(Blackwood and Sons.) 
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with people so industrious, so contented, and so 
hospitable. They are a group of four or five high 
volcanic isles, all richly wooded and protected 
from the ocean, not only by the great barrier reef, 
but by an intricate labyrinth of lesser belts and 
patches, which make navigation a matter of 
extreme danger even after the difficult entrance by 
a very narrow passage has been accomplished. 
The approach to the anchorage is by a network 
of such dangerous channels as involve masterly 
steering even in a small craft, and make it a 
matter of wonder that large vessels should attempt 
it. 

These isies are the headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Oceania and a strong ecclesias- 
tical staff; also of a French Sisterhood, who 
devote themselves tg teaching children, whose 
lives have been spared by their once cannibal 
parents, and who now worship with them in a 
handsome stone church, built by themselves under 
the direction of the fathers. 

Three days’ sail from Wallis lies Fotuna, which 
is a little world by itself. It consists of a single 
peak, rising abruptly from the waters, and broken 
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up into towering masses of crags and pinnacles, 
seamed by deep ravines opening into fertile 
valleys richly cultivated. Sparkling streams afford 
an abundant water-supply for the irrigation of the 
taro beds. Breadfruit, bananas, and palms grow 
luxuriantly ; so it is an isle of great natural beauty, 
and, though only fifteen miles in circumference, 
affords ample provision for its nine hundred 
inhabitants, all of whom have adopted Christianity, 
either in in its purer or more debased forms. 

Roman Catholicism is represented by a fine old 
priest, who has devoted the greater part of his 
life to work in Fotuna, and year by year adds a 
few inches to the walls of a very large cathedral, 
which he hopes some future generation will com- 
plete. The natives show their love for him by 
bringing him the heavy blocks of coral rock, 
which he hews at his leisure; but they are well 
content. to worship in less solid buildings. The 
majority wear as their badge a little brass medal 
of the Virgin, or some other Christian amulet, 
which in the case of the little children is often 
their sole raiment. 

The people of this lonely isle are especially 
interesting, because they and the inhabitants of 
Aniwa, a much smaller isle in the same region, 
are of a totally different race from those on the 
other isles, composing the New Hebrides, the latter 
being Papuan, and these Malays, whose ancestors 
drifted all the way from Tonga in a canoe. 
Though their colour has darkened, they retain the 
dialect and the straight hair of their race. 

Every one on board had treasures of Some sort 
from Fotuna, especially very beautifully painted 
native cloth, made of vegetable fibre. The patterns 
are principally, geometrical, and in.addition to the 
black and red dyes used in the Fijian isles, the 
artists of Fotuna introduce a good deal of yellow. 
The pattern is stencilled, being designed with 
strips of cocoa-ribs on wooden blocks, on which 
the colour is stamped. It is the same principle 
as that of our printing types, and was known in 
Polynesia long before the art of printing was 
invented in Europe. 

The most remarkable productions of Fotuna 
and some of its neighbouring isles are gigantic 
cocoanuts, more than double the ordinary size. 
They are immensely prized as drinking-cups. 
Many are eighteen inches in circumference after 
the husk has been removed. 

The largest grow onthe Isle of Niufau, which is 
described as being merely the rim of a great 
crater, from which smoke sometimes rises, and 
which is encrusted with sulphur. Apparently the 
warmth of the soil agrees with all vegetation, for 
the isle is exceedingly fertile, and the cocoanuts 
are the wonder and envy of all beholders. 

I confess I should not care to live on one of 
those smouldering volcanoes. There are a good 
many such scattered about the Pacific, and occa- 
sionally one subsides altogether. For instance, 
half-way between Tonga and New Zealand lies 
Sunday Isle. It is a volcanic rock-mass 1,600 
feet in height, and about four miles in diameter. 
It is exceedingly fertile, but steam rises from all 
the crevices of the rocks, and the people have only 
to scrape a hole in the ground, and therein place 








their food, that it may be baked in nature’s own 
oven. At one time there were a good many 
settlers in this warm corner, but, in an evil day, a 
Peruvian slave-ship touched here, and landed two 
hundred poor creatures captured in all parts of 
the Pacific. Typhoid fever had broken out among 
them, so they were thrown ashore to die, which 
they did, and most of the settlers shared their 
fate. The others left the island on the first 
opportunity, leaving only one white man with a 
Samoan wife and a dusky brood. These lived on 
in peace and plenty for about ten years, when 
suddenly the little fresh-water lake begar to boil 
furiously, and from its midst a fountain of fire 
shot high in the air. Happily this mighty rocket 
served as a signal of distress, for a passing vessel 
descried the fiery column and came to investigate, 
greatly to the relief of the Crusoe family, who thus 
for ever abandoned their home. 

Evidently this isle must lie on the same volcanic 
chain as the White Sulphur Isle, which is a sulphur 
volcano to the north of New Zealand, connected 
subterraneously with that great tract in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, where geysers, solfataras, and 
all manner of volcanic phenomena abound. 

All these are reproduced on a smaller scale 
on the Island of Tanna, in the New Hebrides. 
It is a circular island, about forty miles in dia- 
meter. Near the harbour rises a volcanic moun- 
tain about 500 feet in height, densely wooded 
to the very summit, though seamed with fissures 
from which rise clouds of steam and sulphurous 
vapours. The whole island is exceedingly fertile 
—cocoa-palms, breadfruit-trees, bananas, sugar- 
cane, etc., grow luxuriantly, and the yams occa- 
sionally attain a weight of fifty pounds, one 
root being from forty to fifty inches long—a very 
neat thing in potatoes. Yet the soil which pros 
duces this rank vegetation forms so thin a crust 
over the vast furnace below that in some places 
the penetrating heat is painful to the naked 
foot. Nevertheless the people have no fear of 
accidents ; on the contrary, wherever they find a 
group of hot springs, there they build their huts; 
and, like the New Zealanders, they love to lounge 
on the steamy grass or hot stones. In every 
village a circular space is set apart as the marum, 
or place for holding council or feasting; and in 
these districts a warm spot is selected, where, 
after sundown, the men may combine the pleasures 
of a vapour bath with the enjoyment of their bowl 
of kava, while discussing the affairs of the tribe. 

The springs are in great favour as baths. They 
are of all temperatures, from the tepid water, in 
which the natives play luxuriously for hours, to 
the boiling springs in which they place their food, 
and leave it to cook itself. Some of these natural 
boilers lie so close to the shore that the fishers, 
who haunt the reefs, armed with long four-pronged 

spears, have only to throw their prize into the 
rock cauldron the moment they have secured it. 
No fear of tainted fish for them! Nor need they 
search far for drinking water. Probably the 
nearest spring is quite cold and excellent. Some 
of the springs are highly medicinal, and many re- 
sort to the healing waters. 
Beyond this strangely fertile crust, covering the 
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region of horror, lies an unveiled tract of cinders 
and black voleanic ash, forming a wide barren 
valley, from which rises the principal cone. This 
valley is intersected bya multitude of fissures from 
which issue scalding sulphurous fumes. Here and 
there beds of the purest sulphur have been de- 
posited, and trading vessels occasionally carry 
hence a cargo of this pale primrose-coloured 
mineral, to be turned to good domestic uses. 
Pools of boiling mud alternate with springs of 
cold water, clear as crystal; and in fissures lying 
but a few feet apart the same strange diversity 
exists. One sends forth a blast of scalding steam, 
while in the next a dripping spring yields its slow 
but continuous supply of ice-cold water, falling 
drop by drop. ’ 

The cone, which is called Asoor by the Tannese, 
is about three hundred feet in height. It is a 
gradual ascent, but fatiguing, owing to the accu- 
mulation of fine black ash or sand, in which the 
foot sinks at every step. Masses of scoria, and 
vitreous lava, or obsidian, have been thrown up 
by the volcano, and lie scattered on every side. 

On reaching the summit you find yourself on 
the brink of a crater half a mile in diameter, 
within which lie five secondary craters. These 
act as so many chimneys for the great furnace 
which roars and bellows below, and which, day 
and night, with deafening roar, unweariedly throws 
up its fiery blast, at intervals of five, seven, or ten 
minutes, according as its action is more or less 
vehement. Some travellers have visited it re- 
peatedly, at intervals of several years, and their 
accounts of the intervals of eruption never vary 
beyond this slight difference. Huge masses of 
black rock or liquid fire are tossed in the air, toa 
height of two or three hundred feet, often falling 
back within the crater or else hurled to the valley 
below ; clouds of white steam mingle with denser 
clouds of the finest dark grey dust, which is carried 
by the wind to all parts of the island, coating 
every green leaf with a powder like fine steel 
filings, which fills the eyes and nostrils of all 
breathing creatures, in a most unpleasant manner. 
When rain falls it absorbs this dust, and becomes 
literally a mud shower. 

From the position of the inner craters it is 
obvious that even the most foolhardy scientific 
traveller could hardly venture to approach them, 
to peer into the mysterious workings of that 
mighty cauldron. Yt a native legend records 
that in one of the fierce battles between the tribes 
of Tanna one party was gradually driven back- 
ward till they retreated to the summit of the cone, 
and even there they still fought on, contesting 
foot by foot of the sandy ridges of the inner 
crater, where a multitude of those savage warriors 
perished, having fought to the death, unheéding 
the wrath of the fire gods. 

But of all the isles visited by our ship, before 
I had the privilege of joining the party, there is 
none which I regret so much as Easter Island, or, 
as the inhabitants call it, Rapa Nui, where they 
touched on the way from Valparaiso, from which it 
is distant about 2,500 miles, without any interme- 
diate isle. I think it must be the loneliest spot in 
the Pacific, as there are apparently only two little 





isles anywhere within a radius of a thousand miles. 
It is a volcanic island, about eleven miles long by 
four wide. It is covered with extinct craters, in 
some of which are deep pools of water. The 
highest point is about a thousand feet above the 
sea-level. The hills are covered with hybiscus 
and other scrub. It is inhabited bya race of very 
fair natives, like the Tahitians, and very elaborately 
tattooed. 

. But the isle owes its interest to its mysterious 
rtlics of a forgotten race, who have utterly and 
completely died out even from: legendary lore, 
while their handiwork abides, written on the rocks, 
which are so covered with carving as to resemble 
the studio of some giant sculptor. Colossal 
stone images lie half buried beneath the creeping 
grass and encroaching scrub. At intervals all 
round the coast there are cyclopean platforms, 
from two hundred to three hundred feet in length, 
and about thirty feet high, all built of hewn stones 
five or six feet long—and accurately fitted, with- 
out cement—and above these, on the headlands, 
are artificially levelled platforms paved with square 
blocks of black lava. On all these, stone pedestals 
remain, whereon were placed the great images, 
which, by some powerful force, have mostly been 
thrown to the ground and broken. 

The average height of the figures is about 
eighteen feet; some of those lying prostrate are 
twenty-seven feet long and measure eight feet 
across the breast. You can infer the size of some 
of the upright ones, from the fact that so near 
noon as two p.m. they cast sufficient shadow to 
cover a party of thirty persons. Some have been 
found which measure thirty-seven feet. They are 
all hewn of a close-grained grey lava, which is 
only found at Otouli, a crater on the east side of 
the island. On a platform near this quarry several 
gigantic images stand in perfect preservation. 
One of these measures twenty feet from the 
shoulder to the crown of the head. 

They represent an unknown type. Very square 
face—short thin upper lip, giving a somewhat 
scornful expression—broad nose, and ears with 
pendent lobes. All the faces look upward.. The 
eyes are deeply sunken, and are supposed to have 
originally had eye-balls of obsidian. 

All the principal images have the top of the 
head cut flat, and crowned with a cylindrical mass 
of red lava, hewn perfectly round. Some of these 
crowns are sixty-six inches in diameter and fifty- 
two in height. The only place on the island 
where this red lava is found is the crater of Terano 
Hau, which is fully eight miles from Otouli, and 
how these ponderous crowns were conveyed to 
their position on the heads of the grey rock-kings, 
is one of the mysteries of the isle. About thirty 
of them still lie in the quarry where they were 
hewn, ready for the heads which they were never 
destined-to adorn. Some of these are thirty feet 
in circumference. Well may we marvel by what 
means those unknown sculptors transported their 
ponderous works of art from one distant point 
to another on this lonely volcanic isle. The 
statues are literally lying about in hundreds, and 
the very rocks on the sea-beach are carved into 
strange forms—tortoises or human faces. 
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Besides these, all along the coast, there are 
cairns of small stones, and on the top of each pile 
are laid a few white pebbles. These have pro- 
bably been burial-cairns. 

Unless the face of the island has undergone 
some wondrous change, these mysterious work- 
men cannot even have possessed wooden rollers 
to aid them in the toil of transport, for there are 
literally no trees—only small scrub. 

When Captain Cook discovered the isle, he only 
saw three or four little canoes, which were built of 
many small pieces of wood, sewed together with 
fibre, the largest pieces being six feet long, and 
fourteen inches at one end, eight inches at the 
other; and this, he thought, was probably drift- 
wood. These canoes were from eighteen to 
twenty feet long, and could barely hold four 
people. He found that the most acceptable gifts 
he could bestow on the people were cocoanut- 
shells, to be used as cups, since the island pro- 
duced no palms, and but few gourds. Their only 
drink is brackish water, obtained by digging wells 
on the stony beach, through which the salt water 
filters. 

Wooden tablets covered with hieroglyphics have 
been found, which might perhaps reveal some- 
thing of the old history of the race, but as yet no 
one has been able to decipher them. There are 
also stone slabs covered with geometric figures, 
curious birds, animals, and faces, painted in black, 
white, and red—doubtless these also are hiero- 
glyphs. They are ranged inside the quaint stone 
houses, of which about a hundred remain at one 
end of the isle; they are built in lines, with the 
doors towards the sea. The inside measurement 
of these houses is about forty feet by thirteen, and 
the walls are upwards of five feet thick. They are 
built of flat stones laid inlayers. At about six feet 
from the ground the slabs are so laid as to over- 
lap one another till they gradually close, and the 
small opening at the top is roofed with long, thin 
slabs. 

Till a Rawlinson arises to read the hieroglyphs 
of Rapa Nui, its mysteries must remain unsolved, 
and the cold, proud faces with the sightless eye- 
balls will continue to gaze heavenward; and the 
great stone images, whether gods or heroes, must 
lie in fallen grandeur in this their sea-girt shrine, 
with none to tell us what unknown race devoted 
the labour of their lives to sculpturing the rocks 
on this lonely isle. 

The only other corner of the earth in which I 
can hear of anything akin to these mysterious 
rock-sculptures is the far-distant volcanic isle of 
Java. If, starting from Easter Island, you sail 
almost half-way round the world, heading straight 
for the west, you come to that wonderful isle, with 
its terrible volcanoes and amazing wealth of vege- 
tation. Nowhere else are there so many distinct 
volcanoes in so small a space. No less than 
thirty-eight separate cones cluster round the great 
central range of mountains from 5,000 to 13,000 
feet in height. Others are active fire-craters, and 
throw out molten lava. Others are water-craters, 
containing milk-white lakes, or sulphurous geysers. 
In short, volcanic action is there in every form of 
sublime terror, and the Javanese aborigines erected 





temples to appease the fire-giants, and, from the 
solid rock, sculptured prodigious statues in their 
honour. In one spot four hundred ruined shrines 
have been discovered, with altars and images, all 
apparently built to propitiate the fire-gods. It is 
very risky to draw inferences from mere descrip- 
tions of any sort of art, but, so far as I can make 
out, these would appear to be the productions of 
the true aborigines, ere Hindu influence prevailed, 
leaving its mark in the marvellous Buddhist ruins 
at Borrobudua and Samarang. 

It is of course possible that the platforms and 
sculptures of Easter Isle may simply have been an 
extraordinary development of the Marai, z.e., the 
Tomb Temple, which was the accepted form of 
ecclesiastical building throughout the South-east 
Pacific. They varied considerably in form, some 
being great pyramids erected on a stone platform, 
such as the gigantic Marai at Paparra in Tahiti, 
which consisted of a pyramid 267 feet long by 
87 feet wide, standing on a pavement measuring 
360 feet by 354. On its summit stood a wooden 
image of a bird, and a fish carved in stone, repre- 
senting the creatures especially held in reverence 
by that tribe. 

The pyramid was, in fact, a huge cairn of round 
pebbles, so regular as seemingly to have been 
wrought. It was faced with great blocks of white 
coral, neatly squared and polished, and laid in 
regular courses, forming eleven great steps, each 
of which was four feet high, so that the height of 
the pile was forty-four feet. Some of these stones 
were upwards of three feet in length and two and 
a half feet in width. The pavement on which the 
pyramid was built was of volcanic rock, also hewn 
into shape, some of the stones being even larger 
than the coral blocks, and all perfectly joined to- 
gether, without mortar. As there is no trace of 
any quarry in the neighbourhood, the inference is 
that these blocks must have been carried from a 
considerable distance, and even the coral with 
which the pyramid was faced lies at least three 
feet under the water. 

On other isles (as for instance on Huahine in 
the Society Isles) there are stone terraces, built 
irregularly, right up the face of the hill, with 
spaces left between them. On one of the prin- 
cipal platforms a row of tall monoliths stand up- 
right, just as did the images on the Easter Island 
terraces. On Huahine these are called ‘the 
stones of dividing,” and are said to have been set 
up as memorials of the division of land among 


’ the various tribes, each stone representing the 


title-deeds of a clan. To this day each tribe 
recognises its own stone, and beholding it, recol- 
lects its unwritten legend—just as at the present 
day in Fiji a messenger who is charged with a 
dozen different errands will carry in his hand a 
dozen small sticks or leaves, and in fancy makes 
each stick represent a message. From this ima- 
ginary note-book he will read off each detail with 
unerring accuracy. Whatever faint resemblance 
may suggest itself between the irregular terraces 
and monoliths of Huahine with the equally irre- 
gular terraces and statues of Easter Isle, it is 
hardly conceivable that such vast energy could 
have been expended on a mere memorial of tribal 
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divisions, especially where there was so little land 
to divide. 

The marvel of how the prehistoric quarrymen 
accomplished their labours is increased a thou- 
sand-fold when you consider that they are not 
supposed to have possessed any tools except little 
stone adzes, those still in use in parts of the 
Pacific being precisely similar to those of the 
Ancient Britons. They were generally made from 
basaltic stones, which were dug out of the earth 
with strong sticks, and then roughly chipped into 
shape with a heavy flint. Perhaps, after many 
hours of severe labour, the stone would break in 
two, and the workman had to select another and 
begin again. This time he might progress swim- 
mingly, and spend perhaps whole days in carefully 
chipping, till the rough stone began to take shape. 
Then he would substitute a lighter flint, and work 
with still greater care, only chipping off the finest 
fragments ; and, after all his labour, perhaps one 
sharp tap would prove fatal, and the carefully- 
chiselled axe would split in two, revealing an un- 
suspected flaw in the centre. So the work must 
all be begun again, and the patient, persevering 
savage go on with his chipping till* he succeeded 
in producing a perfect axe. Then came the slow 
process of smoothing it by such delicate strokes 
as only removed a fine white dust, and last of all 
came laborious polishing with rough coral and 
water and fine sand, till the axe at length became 
a serviceable tool, ready to be bound with strongly- 
plaited fibre to the bent wooden handle. After 


this it had to be periodically ground by rubbing it 
on a very hard rock. 

We saw several rocks in Fiji scored with deep 
grooves from having been constantly used for this 
purpose, and of course they must exist in all 
countries in which stone celts have been in use, 
which, I suppose, means all corners of the round 


earth, Britain included. I greatly doubt, how- 
ever, whether the Ancient Britons ever produced 
such artistic carved bowls and spears with their 
stone implements as these Pacific islanders have 
done, still less such wondrous stone-carving as 
that of Easter Island. 

The men who worked with these tools needed 
well-nigh as much patience as those who manu- 
factured them. Imagine a squad of men taking 
from fifteen to thirty days to fella tree! The old 
proverb tells how “ Little strokes fell great oaks.” 
These were little strokes indeed! Of course a 
more rapid process was to make a slow fire all 
round the base of a tree and so burn it down, but 
the fire so often ran up the heart of the tree, 
destroying it altogether, that the slower process 
proved best in the long run. However, as a 
good-sized tree could thus be felled in three or 
four days, the rafters of houses were often thus 
prepared, and the branches burnt off. Once 
«lown, fire could be better used, to divide the tree 
into useful lengths; and if a canoe were required, 
a long narrow line of fire was allowed to burn the 
whole length, its progress being regulated by the 
slow dripping of water. Thus the work left for 
the stone axe was considerably lessened. 

The most interesting traces of any forgotten 
race which I had the good fortune to see were in 





the Friendly Isles, where we visited the cyclopean 
tombs of the old kings—the Tui Tonga. And 
also a huge Trilithon, concerning which the 
present islanders know as little as we do of Stone- 
henge. The former are situated near the vil- 
lage of Mua, which is about twelve miles 
from Nukualofa, the capital of Tonga, where 
our good ship lay anchored. We made our 
way through the forest to the tombs which are 
half buried in the wealth of tangled vege- 
tation, and are more especially enfolded in a 
network formed by the wide-spreading roots of 
many banyan-trees. They are laid in three 
courses of straight lines, like cyclopean walls, 
and lie at intervals through the bush. They are 
formed of gigantic blocks of volcanic rock, said to 
have been brought to those flat isles from the 
Wallis group, so that to the mystery of how a race 
possessed only of stone adzes could possibly have 
hewn these huge blocks in the first instance, must 
be added that of how they then transported them 
on their frail canoes across wide distances of open 
sea. 

In olden days, when the Tui Tonga was here 
laid to his rest, his favourite wife and most valued 
possessions were buried with him. All his sub- 
jects, young and old, male and female, shaved 
their heads and mourned for four months. 

When the corpse had been deposited ‘on this 
great burial mound, all the men, women, and 
children assembled and sat round in a great 
circle, bearing large torches made of dried palm- 
leaves. Six of the principal men then walked 
several times round and round the place of burial 
in sunwise procession, waving the blazing torches 
on high; finally these were extinguished and laid 
on the ground. Then all the people arose and 
made the sunwise circuit of the royal tombs, as 
has been done from the earliest days by men of 
all colours and nations, and then they too ex- 
tinguished the emblematic torches, and laid them 
on the earth in memory of him whose flame of 
life had passed away for ever from the poor dead 
clay. This ceremony was repeated on fourteen 
successive nights. 

This particular group of tombs is chiefly note- 
worthy on account of its great size, for, as I have 
already observed, these Marais were the tomb- 
temples of almost every Polynesian group. The 
majority were pulled to pieces by the natives when 
they abandoned idolatry, but, happily for the 
antiquarian, some of these tombs of the mighty 
dead escaped these over-zealous reformers; and 
theugh the coral altars are no longer polluted by 
human blood, the grey ruins still remain, though 
now overgrown by forest trees. 

Returning to the village of Mua we lingered 
beneath the fine old trees known as Captain 
Cook’s. After supper a kind Scotchwoman, the only 
white woman in the place, came to take me to her 
house for the night. We discovered many mutual — 
friends in the dear old north and on the west 
coast, and re-awakened many a touching memory 
as we chatted in that far land of those whom we 
had known and loved in our early years. Verily 
the ends of the world are bound by many links! ° 
My hostess was herself astir long before dawn to 
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prepare breakfast for her countrywoman, as I was 
to make an early expedition with my French 
friends to Haamonga, distant about eight miles, 
to see a wonderful Trilithon. 

It was a lovely morning, and a delightful 
drive, over a good broad grass road, the bush 
on either side fragrant with jessamine, and the 
trees in many places matted with such tangles 
of large, brilliantly blue convolvulus as I have 
seen nowhere else but in the Himalayas. The 
lilac marine convolvulus abounds everywhere, and 
we passed dense masses of the large-leaved white 
sort. From these lovely hiding-places flashed 
green pigeons and blue kingfishers, startled by 
our approach. Tall sugar-cane and wild ginger 
with scarlet blossom, and blue clitoria, with here 
and there a clump of glossy bananas, or quaint 
papawa, kept up the tropical character of the 
vegetation. 

We had no difficulty in finding the great Dolmen 
of which we were in search. It stands on a grassy 
lawn, surrounded by bush, and is certainly a re- 
markable object. It differs from all other tri- 
lithons I have seen or heard of, in that the two 
supporting stones are cut out at the top, to secure 
the transverse rock, which is hewn. 

The height above ground is fifteen feet, length 
eighteen feet, and the width twelve feet. Nothing 
whatever is known concerning its origin, and the 





natives have apparently no tradition concerning 
it. 

“This is the only rude stone monument I have 
seen in the Pacific, but I am told that others have 
been observed in different groups, though on a 
smaller scale. For instance, in the Society Isles, 
where the great altar of the principal Marai, or 
Huahine, is a large slab of unhewn stone, resting 
onthree boulders. Around it are the rock terraces 
which formed the rude temple. 

At Haamonga the cyclopean trilithon stands 
alone. All others known to us, such as those at 
Stonehenge, at Tripoli, Algeria, and in Central 
America, are found in connection with circles of 
huge stones, to which they have apparently been 
the gateway, but here there is no indication of 
any circle having existed. 

In its weird solitude it most resembles the 
Cromlech of Byjnath, in Bengal. But what may 
be its story none can possibly guess. One thing 
only is certain, that these grey stones were 
brought here by some long-forgotten race, who 
little dreamt, when they raised this ponderous. 
monument, that a day would come when 7 should 
survive as the sole proof that ¢hey ever existed. 

We were told that within the memory of per- 
sons now living an enormous kava bowl stood on 
the horizontal stone, and that very solemn and 
sacred drinking festivals were held here. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XXII.—TAKEN 


‘| HAVE not the least doubt that they were 
married. It would account for all my sister’s 
eccentricities. But I wonder if any good 

could come of raking up such an old story. They 

are both dead and buried and lie side by side. It 
would be stirring up a stagnant pool that would 
half suffocate the survivors.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Moore to Leonard. 

“Right is right, and even the squire’s written 
words expressed that if ‘I could make wrong 
right,’ I was to do so.” 

So answered Leonard. 

The two men were seated near the old daven- 
port in Leonard’s chamber. Its lid was covered 
with packets of letters tied with red tape, and 
Leonard held a discoloured letter open in his 
hand. He had gone through the others and re- 
placed them in their respective bundles—the one 
he held was the last and most important. 

“I examined every paper carefully,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Then I arranged them as nearly as 
possible according to date. Some being undated, 
and many of those alluded to not amongst them, 
there are numerous gaps; but certainly proof 
enough remains to show that the writer and re- 





INTO CONFIDENCE, 


ceiver must have been on the most intimate terms. 
You are quite sure the writing is your sister’s ?” 

“IT could take my oath of it. Besides, her 
name was Marian. If only she had added the 
word ‘wife’ to those terms of endearment with 
which she concludes her letters, all would be plain 
enough. Or if she had added any surname, 
whether Cunninghame or Lisle, to the ‘ affection- 
ates’ and ‘devoteds,’ we should have something 
to go upon ; but ‘ Marian’ is sadly defective.” 

“So is the correspondence altogether,” said 
Leonard. ‘But had you known the squire, you 
would not be surprised. He was the proudest 
man that ever lived, and had set his face against 
the marriages, not only of his daughter, but of his 
nieces, because he did not think them suitable to 
a Lisle of Lisle. If he married your sister 
privately, as I believe, she would be careful not to 
offend his prejudices, or run the risk of discovery. 
He had also a violent temper.” 

“And Marian’s was none of the quietest,” pur- 
sued Mr. Moore. ‘ From what I have picked up, 
she knew how to hold her own as well as any 
aboriginal Australian, only, like them, she couldn’t 
maintain it. Old Biles says, when she was house- 
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keeper, after Mrs. Lisle’s death, she was quite mis- 
tress. But then she went away and only returned 
to die. Where was the squire’s wife buried?” ~ 

‘“*At Mentone, where she died. Some time 
elapsed before Miss Cunninghame returned to the 
manor. It appears that'when she finally left it, 
the squire was much from home, and spent most 
of his time at Bath drinking the waters. He was 
a martyr to rheumatism. These letters allude to 
it, and are mostly dated from Bath or Clifton. 
This last one was written two yeats before the 
date of Miss Cunninghame’s death” 

‘“‘T don’t understand her interceding so passion- 
ately for his daughter, and excusing her marriage,” 
said Mr. Moore. ‘I thought she was dead.” 

‘So she was,” replied Leonard. ‘‘ That is the 
most puzzling part of it. If the squire married 
your sister, the marriage must have taken place 
when Miss Lisle was at school, and she afterwards 
married, went to India and died there, as did her 
husband, the squire not having forgiven them.” 

“If I had a hundred children they should all 
marry according to their own choice. It is they, 
not I, who have to battle it out. If my eldest 
son takes it into his head to marry Aveline Roone 
I shall not interfere. He may do a’sight worse.” 

“He certainly may!” exclaimed Leonard, let- 
ting fall the letter in his astonishment. 

“Not but that I should prefer Miss Quiz, as 
they call that uncommonly handsome Miss Dalli- 
more, for then we should be a family party. How- 
ever, we must get the two others married off first. 
I like to do things quickly, as we do in the 
colonies. I married late in life myself, to be 
sure.. But then I was making money all my 
youth, and seeing the world, and one can’t do 
everything. I shouldn’t imagine you were amass- 
ing a rapid fortune, to look at your abode.” 

Leonard laughed. The only change in his 
habitation consisted in a sort of portiére, which 
his friend Pluckrose had suspended across the 
room, and which concealed the dormitory portion 
of it. She had abstracted a table and a chair or 
two from Mr. Conquest’s sumptuous apartment, 
and so he had now actually a sitting-room. Pluck- 
rose, like the rest of her sex, had taken a great 
fancy to Leonard, and had improvised this as a 
surprise when he returned from the country. 

“T do not see my way to fortune just now, but 
I live in hope,” he said. 

“You should marry a rich wife. A fine young 
fellow like you could get anybody. I’ll introduce 
you to a widow who has a hundred thousand 
pounds. The advantage is on her side as regards 
years, but you’ll get rid of her all the sooner.” 

“Thank you. The sooner the better,” laughed 
Leonard. ‘But we must settle this matter first. 
We could institute a search privately, through the 
various registers in the churches of Bath and 
Bristol, concerning the marriage of Marian Cun- 
ninghame, and you could visit the place of this 
address, which I will take down for you.” 

Leonard picked up the letter, and turning to 
the davenport, transcribed its date and address. 

“You are every inch a lawyer,” said Mr. Moore. 
“I see that you identify yourself with your firm. 
Shall you or I manage this business ?” 





“You, certainly. If it should turn out that 
your sister married Mrs. Conquest’s uncle, it will 
be you and not I who belong tothe firm. You 
would be a connection ; I am only a clerk.” 

“T hope they pay you well; they are rich 
enough,” suggested Mr. Moore. ‘“ But most 
lawyers butter their own bread, and are not parti- 
cular as to whether client and clerk eat it dry.” 

“Mine is dry enough, but I don’t complain,” 
returned Leonard. ‘‘You must on no account 
name the squire, these letters, or me, to Mr. 
Charles Conquest. All you want to discover is 
the marriage certificate of your sister, and the 
firm will never identify her as the housekeeper at 
Lisle Manor, of whom they knew nothing.” 

‘‘Their wives would,” broke in Mr. Moore. 

“Mrs. Conquest might, but we don’t take the 
ladies into our confidence. We have not arrived 
at female counsellors as yet. I wonder whether 
they will be able to keep counsel when we do.” 

“At any rate they can’t talk longer and less to 
the purpose than the male counsellors,” replied 
Mr. Moore. 

The day following this conversation he had an 
interview with Mr. Charles Conquest, during 
which he mentioned as much as he thought 
proper of his sister’s antecedents, and begged 
him to find out her marriage—if married she was. 
As he knew about the year when it must have 
taken place; and opined that it was in Bristol, he 
gave tolerably clear instructions; but he did not 
think it necessary to say that she was his half- 
sister, or had been housekeeper at Lisle Manor. 

When this was done, he inquired, in his matter- 
of-fact way, what that good-looking, clever young 
fellow, Leonard Leigh, was going to become. 

“Leigh? A lawyer, I suppose,” replied Mr. 
Charles Conquest, awaking from a_ business 
reverie into which Mr. Moore had plunged him. 

“How can that be? He is only a clerk, and 
there is no money. How does he live? His uncle 
told me he never applied to him for money, and 
had no private means.” 

“I declare it never came into my head to ask 
him. And now I think of it, he is not absolutely 
an articled clerk. His uncle made no stir in the 
matter when he came here, and I was content to 
give him work, which he does capitally, and a small 
salary—not much, now I think ofit. But I under- 
stand my brother has put him into his chambers.” 

‘** You have never been to see him there ?” 

“I? No, I think not; I never have time. But 
I will go, and I will see into this matter. We 
must raise his salary, and think over his future, 
and—and—but the fact is, in London, if a young 
fellow doesn’t push himself he is nowhere.” 

“The same all the world over. As the American 
poet says—I don’t know his name—‘ Keep push- 
ing; ’tis wiser than standing aside.’” 

“The fact is, Mr. Moore, that competition is 
so great, population increases so alarmingly, and 
the pressure of work is so exhausting that—” 
Mr. Conquest paused. 

“‘That we shall be all lunatics before long,’ 
supplied Mr. Moore. 

‘Well, I hope young Leigh won’t overdo it, for 
he seems to have as many brains as most, and he 
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STARTING FOR FRANCE, 


looks as if he used them. I hope you'll see after 
him. Good morning.” 

“‘ He thinks we’ve neglected him, and so _ per- 
haps we have,” mused Charles Conquest. ‘“T’ll 
look into it at once.’ 

He summoned Leonard from an inner office. - 

‘“*T want to ask what your plans are, Leigh,” he 
began, abruptly. 

“In what way, sir? I have no plans except 
that of seeing my friends, the d’Angéres, off to- 
morrow, if I can be spared. " 

“ I mean for your future life. Are you thinking 
of taking out your stamps ?” 

Leonard looked astonished. “I cannot do 
that, sir. In the first place, I have no money, and 
in the second, I have my doubts as to whether I 
should ever make a good lawyer.” 

It was now Charles Conquest’s turn to look 





surprised. ‘‘You have done your duty by us, 
Leigh, and I mean to raise your salary. What 
will enable you to save enough to begin life on 
your own account, and to change your quarters ?” 

Leonard’s face flushed as he replied, ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir; I leave the amount to you. But does 
Mr. Conquest wish me to leave the Buildings ?” 

“Not that I know of. But I hear you are 
wretchedly housed, and half starved.” 

“I have everything Ineed. Besides, there I 
can be of some use to Mr. Conquest; and, after 
all, I do not do much more than sleep there.” 

“Very well; let that alone for the present. Iam 
bent on making a lawyer of you, and you must 
arrange with your conscience as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, I want you to run down to Bristol and 
see about a marriage certificate we want to get 
hold of. What time do the d’Angéres leave ?” 
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“« By the early tidal train, sir.” 

“Then you can start in the afternoon. I may 
as well give you instructions at once, and money 
for expenses, since you are so poor.” 

Leonard had some difficulty in keeping his own 
especial secret from Charles Conquest. He was 
to be entrusted with the very search he was most 
anxious to make, and he felt that if any one could 
discover the certificate he was the man, for had he 
not the key to the enigma in the name of Lisle ? 

He left the office that afternoon in a very excited 
state of mind. He wanted a confidant, but none 
was near. His thoughts turned at once to Aveline, 
but he had not seen her since the evening he 
spent at Hampstead. He had heard, incidentally, 
that she, the d’Angéres, and the pets had been 
invited to prolong their stay at that delightful 
spot for a few days, and had received a note from 
the chevalier to ask him to meet them at the 
station on the morrow. How he wished for an 
invitation to Hampstead that last evening ! 

Not receiving it, however, he sought and found 
Mr. Moore. ‘That gentleman was sympathetic, 
-and congratulated him warmly on his increased 
salary, and the prospect of the visit to Bristol. 

“I think I had a hand in it,” he said, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ ‘A word to the wise,’ you know. I told 
that dry piece of parchment that you deserved 
better things; but I never expected so strange a 
coincidence as that you should be chosen for the 
rummaging out of the old registers. I will run 
down to Bristol with you, and look up all the 
places named in the letters, while you inspect the 
churches. Now you must come and dine with me. 
For my part, [always come in for work, and I like it. 
Lisle is dreadfully slow. If I can establish the fact of 
my sister’s marriage I shall soon run away from it.” 

They went to Mr. Moore’s club and had a good 
dinner. Leonard was in buoyant spirits, and his 
new friend was so well pleased with him that he 
‘began to talk seriously to him of emigration, 
and before the evening was spent had promised 
him introductions enough in South Australia to 
ensure him a fortune as a lawyer. 

The next morning he kept his appointment at 
Victoria Station. In the bustle and confusion of 
luggage and pets there was little time for con- 
versation. Happily, Mr. Conquest’s footman was 
used to similar turmoil, and saw to most things. 

“You will pay us a visit at Fontainebleau, my 
friend Léonard?” said the chevalier, who was 
keeping guard over the parrot’s enveloped cage. 

Aveline stood in the midst of bundles of wraps, 
‘one dog in her arms, the other held by a string. 
She was much jostled in the mé/ée, and Leonard 
went to her aid. The gates opened, and luggage 
and passengers poured through. He caught up Frou 
Frou and one bundle, while the footman waited 
on madame, the chevalier on the parrot. The 
latter was consigned to the guard’s van, and the 
chevalier joined Aveline, with the words, “‘ Now 
for la belle France, ma petite! ” 

_ But her eyes were full of tears, her lips quiver- 
ing. “ You—-you—will come, Mr. Leonard ?” she 
murmured, as they stood a moment, side by side. 

“T hope so, Aveline. It is not good-bye, but 
au revoir.” 





He was never likely to forget the tender, loving, 
appealing face turned to him, pure with the inno- 
cence of childhood, anxious with the solicitude 
of womanhood. He held her hand a moment, 
and the yearning sorrow and affection of the pro- 
tector he had once been swelled in his heart. 

‘“‘Believe in me always as in a brother, dear 
Aveline,” he said, as he placed her in the carriage 
and lifted in Frou Frou after her. 

‘But he saw the sweet face no more. He knew 
that she was weeping at parting from him. 

Many passengers glanced from the windows 
at friends left behind, but not Aveline. Leonard 
remained a moment as in a dream, then turned 
sadly to the world again. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—LA BELLE ANGLAISE. 


" E will return to Fontainebleau Cottage, 
at our beloved Carisbrooke, ma mie.” 
“But it is unfurnished and let to 
another, mon Alphonse.” 

“‘“We shall find a more suitable abode, mon 
chou. Larger and more to our taste.” 

“Tt is certainly disappointing, Alphonse.” 

These were the moans that succeeded the trans- 
plantation to France, for the. Chevalier d’Angére 
found his beloved Belle Vue in a very dilapidated 
state. It was an old chateau, or country house, sur- 
rounded by gardens and grounds, on the outskirts 
of the forest of Fontainebleau. When he left it as 
a boy with his father it was a flourishing property, 
but during their years of exile it had passed 
through many hands, and he soon discovered that 
it was little better than an aristocratic barn. The 
wind made terrible inroads through doors, win- 
dows, parquets, and innumerable crannies; the 
ancient furniture was crazy, the tapestries moth- 
eaten, the painting neglected. Everything was, 
in short, tumbling to pieces. 

“Tt is delicious! It is glorious! Look at the 
autumn tints on the great forest, dear madame. 
See the magnificent palace, the cascades, the park, 
the gardens, the statues, dear monsieur; there is 
pride in being born near such a spot.” So argued 
Aveline. 

‘Ours is not the palace, but this tumble-down 
chateau,” persisted madame, wiping her tears. 

‘“‘T should be indifferent but for my dear woife,” 
returned the chevalier. 

“But the peasants are so nice, the towns- 
people so polite, and when the neighbours call, it 
will be like the manor. We must make the place 
smart against the grande noblesse appears, dear 
madame. If I might arrange the furniture, and if 
you would put on that lovely new dress, we might 
be ready. The dogs are so happy. You should 
see them poking their noses into the holes after 
the mice, and racing through the large rooms. 
Then the air is so inspiriting. If only you would 
come out, dear madame, you would rise like—like 
a balloon. I feel as if I must fly.” 

“I wish I could, Aveline, and then, perhaps, I 
should not be afraid of the ghosts. I am sure I 
saw one last night. I suppose a spirit with wings 
would be swifter than a ghost without them.” 
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“Ha, ha! you have propound a problem for the 
scientifique, ma mie,” laughed the chevalier. 
“You remember how my compatriots did call you 
La Belle Anglaise ? How they will still admire you 
in that beautiful robe of which la petite speaks. 
Had we only that unready money we would make 
our Belle Vue a Paradise.” 

“‘T will try on that dress,” sighed madame, and 
a glance of satisfaction passed between the young 
girl and the elderly Frenchman. 

This was not unobserved by Madame d’Angére. 
However, she preceded Aveline through the 
polished passages and staircase to her room, an 
apartment hung with faded blue damask, and 
garnished with much tarnished gilding. Here she 
put on the dress, and forgot her grievances in the 
reflection of her person so attired in the various 
mirrors that interspersed the damask. 

“This might make a sensation in Paris, but 
here it is Carisbrooke reproduced,” she sighed. 

**Only put on your bonnet and come and see, 
dear madame. The jalousied windows and white- 
capped people would show you how different it is. 
And then, the palace and the forest!” 

With a little more persuasion Madame d’An- 
gére’s forced seclusion was broken through. Her 
nerves and expectations had been so shattered, 
that she had resisted all previous entreaties to 
leave the chateau. Attended by her husband, 


_ Aveline, and the dogs, and followed by a “bon 
voyage” from the parrot, she left the musty 
drawing-room for the weedy avenue, passed 


through a creaky iron gate, and soon found 
herself amid the houses of the cheerful town. 
The chevalier was delighted to see his wife herself 
again, for, as he pioneered her through the broad 
streets and over the rough causeways, those 
desirable words “‘La Belle Anglaise” followed 
them. He did not pause to think whether they 
were meant for the older or younger belle, 
but, with commendable astuteness, whispered, 
*‘ Listen, ma mie; I told you so.” 

“Ah, mon Alphonse, you are a flattering race,” 
she replied, picking her way delicately over the 
pebbly pavement. ‘‘ But your sabots are necessary 
here. Frou Frou and Loulou can scarcely walk.” 

“They will accustom themselves, ma mie.” 

Aveline followed, gazing and wondering. The 
roughly-paved streets did not trouble her any 
more than they seemed to trouble the horses that 
dragged omnibus or fiacre up and down the hill 
to the palace. Neither did she remark that the 
people looked at her as she passed. She only 
fancied that they all lived out of doors, and that 
they talked rapidly, cheerfully, and incessantly. 
Their costumes and clattering sabots enchanted 
her, as did the houses with their white jalousies, 
the quaint, forest-girdled town, and the public 
- buildings to which the chevalier introduced her. 

“These are the cavalry barracks which Captain 
Moore is so anxious to see,” he explained to her 
and his wife as they wandered on. ‘Here is the 
college at which I was placed when a boy. 
Behold the magnificent Chateau d’Eau which 
holds the waters to supply the palace. You see 
that we have also our hospitals. Anne of Austria 
was foundress of one; Madame de Montespan of 





another. And the obelisk! I weep when I wel- 
come it again. You remember, ma petite! It 
was erected to commemorate the birth of the 
infants of the unhappy Marie Autoinette. You 
almost broke your heart when reading of them. 
Bah! Let us pass on.” 

Tears did really overflow the girl’s eyes as she 
gazed on the obelisk and remembered the fate of 
the royal children it commemorated; but there 
was a bitterness in her protectors voice, and 
she perceived that he was sad, despite his best 
efforts to be cheerful. He was a stranger in the 
place of his birth. No one recognised him, and 
as he pointed out each object of interest he was 
looked upon as one of the many tourists of many 
nationalities that #ame daily to visit the memor- 
able hunting box of kings and emperors. 

“Trop tard!” he muttered to himself. 

“All your old friends will flock to you when 
they hear you have arrived,” consoled Aveline. 
** You desired to be incognito for a time.” 

“It was but to discover if our family were 
remembered. But we are as if we had never been.” 

“‘So many people seem to have occupied the 
Belle Vue since you left it, dear monsieur.” 

“Yes. One régime takes, the next gives, the 
third keeps, a fourth restores.” 

“Tt is not quite what I expected,” broke in 
madame. 

It was now that Aveline developed many talents. 
She had no one to depress, no one to criticise, 
and seeing that her kind friends were not only 
disappointed but disheartened, she took upon 
herself to cheer them. The fact was that the 
chevalier had been in too great a hurry, and had 
returned to his small patrimony unexpectedly. 
The letters he had written to the lawyer who had 
announced its restoration were not strictly at- 
tended to, and instead of finding either servants 
or preparations, there was only an old man, his 
wife and daughter, in the house. They had been 
placed there as care-takers, and had done what 
they could to tidy-up for the new inmates. This 
was not much; so Aveline had a wide scope 
for her ingenuity. Thanks to the good French 
the chevalier had taught her, she was able to 
make friends with Jean Lalage, his wife Marthe, 
and his daughter Fanchon. Jean remembered 
the chevalier’s father, but had no particular in- 
terest in his family, so Aveline created one by 
describing how bravely he had borne his exile. 
Then she discoursed to Marthe upon the virtues 
of madame, her benevolence to herself, and her 
devotion to her husband; and finally won 
Fanchon’s love by one or two small gifts. They 
all began to work with a will under her direction, 
and by a little tact she prevailed on the chevalier 
to work with them. Forest and palace were for- 
gotten in sweeping, dusting, carpentering, cook- 
ing, and renovating, and by degrees the old house 
began to look habitable. He was encouraged 
to go into his affairs with his lawyer, and to as- 
certain how he stood. Shakily enough, he found, 
when he had made himself master of them. He 
possessed the old chateau and the surrounding 
grounds, together with a field or two, but to re- 
gain what else had formerly belonged to his 
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family would entail lawsuits and proceedings 
that were contrary to his principles. 

‘‘There are revolutions and revolutions. Let 
them revolve forme. I take what they have left 
me, and wish myself back in England, where, for 
the present, there are none,” he philosophised. 

“‘ Let us return,” sighed madame. 

But her tone changed when, as Aveline had 
prophesied, the neighbours came to pay their de- 
voirs. With the first carriage that rolled up the 
avenue rolled off a portion of the clouds that 
obscured Madame d’Angére’s vision. 

She was enchanted with the lively, elegant 
manners of the ladies, and the polite speeches of 
the gentlemen; but above all was she delighted 
to see her Alphonse resume his position. 

“Is he not an elegant man, Aveline? Whata 
distinguished manner he has when he bows and 
takes snuff. I always thought so, but nowI am 
sure of it,” she repeatedly remarked. 

“You were discerning enough to discover the 
true gold,” replied Aveline, who admired the 
chevalier quite as much as did his wife. 

With society returned the love of dress, and 
Aveline had more than she could do in striving to 
aid Madame d’Angére to keep pace with French 
fashion. She had not, herself, time for regrets. 
Indeed she had not many sources of regret. The 
loss of her mother was a life-long pain, which 
time softened but did not cure; the separation 
from Leonard was an unameliorated sorrow, for 
he did not write to her, and she was not one to 
jog his memory. With these two exceptions she 
had never before been so free from care. Rich 
and poor were kind to her, and she was even 
courted as the young English beauty who was the 
protégée of the Chevalier and Madame d’Angére. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the details 
of the following months. Suffice it to write that 
gradually a small establishment was formed, and 
that, with strict economy, they managed to live in 
some sort as befitted their position. But madame 
missed her sisters, her nieces, indeed, her old 
friends generally, and the new acquaintances did 
not make up for their loss. Her French was not 
fluent, and she was jealous of the frequent appeals 
to mademoiselle to interpret certain idioms or to 
give orders which she preferred to give herself. 
Aveline was in too great request, and all her tact 
was needed to maintain her position of depen- 
dence. Formerly the outside world sought to 
keep her down, now it did its best to elevate her. 
Moreover, Madame d’Angére’s health suffered 
during the severe winter, and she mourned over 
the absence of English fires and English food. 
The chevalier was in despair, and declared his 
intention of returning to England. 

Still, how happy he was in exploring, with 
Aveline, the palace and forest of Fontainebleau. 
How their spirits rose or fell with the memories 
connected with these remarkable spots. As to 
Aveline, she lived, in imagination, through the 
ages. She wandered through the now silent 
courts and galleries of the enormous palace, and 
conjured up the forms of historical personages, 
who had frequented it. Then in the great forest 
she won the hearts of the sellers of various wares, 


“the chevalier. 





stationed here and there in their wooden booths, 
and made the acquaintance of the guides and 
foresters. She was eminently sociable, and as the 
winter set in, followed the poor people home to 
cottage or cabin, and so became known to the 
peasants. * 

Fontainebleau is a cold, bracing place, and 
Madame d’Angére had lived all her life in the 
mild atmosphere of the Isle of Wight. No efforts 
could make the chateau warm now, and she 
suffered from the pure, clear air that exhilarated 
the others. She shivered over the stove, while 
they rejoiced in the frost, and at last she actually 
took to her bed. 

‘We must return to the Island, ma petite,” said 
“How happy we were at the 
Perhaps the letter 


cottage when we were poor. 
Take 


she has just received may give her pleasure. 
her that tisane and I will follow.” 

Aveline had some sort of posset in her hand, 
and she carried it upstairs. Madame was sitting 
up in bed, letter in one hand, golden pinces-nez 
in the other. She was exclaiming in displeased 
astonishment as Aveline entered. The blue 
ribbons of her lace nightcap shook with indig- 
nation, and Loulou was aroused from sleep as she 
lay on the coverlet. 

“If the Pope of Rome or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had written the letter instead of Sister 
Dallimore, I would not believe it. Ask the che- 
valier to come here at once,” she exclaimed. 

Aveline laid down the tisane and went to sum- 
mon the anxious husband. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE ICE-BOUND FOREST. 


“\7OU can remain, Aveline,” said madame, 

putting the letter into the chevalier’s hand. 

“ But I do not understand, my friend. It is 

Greek for me. And Madame Dallimore, she write 

so indistinct that I never read her characters 
fluently. Shall the petite read it ?” 

“Yes; it can be no secret. Mr. Moore has, 
doubtless, published it already.” 

The letter was given to Aveline. She was. 
standing at the foot of the bed, the chevalier at 
the side. She read it, but Mrs. Dallimore wrote 
illegibly, and she had some difficulty in decipher- 
ing it. Like the chevalier, she almost failed to 
understand what it meant. But madame’s running 
commentary enlightened them both. 

“If they were to swear it I would not believe 


‘it. Heso particular about such things! A woman 


of that stamp! A hundred years ago!” 

‘‘ But, ma mie, it cannot be so long. Thou are 
scarcely yet a century old, and thou recollectest 
the individuals.” 

“If I were two centuries old I would never 
credit it,” returned madame, beginning to shed 
tears. 

Her husband put his arms round her in conso- 
latory fashion, and Aveline exclaimed, 

“‘ But, dear madame, it does not seem a matter 
of consequence. Only a second marriage ; and it 
accounts for those two graves in Lisle Churchyard. 
It is very pathetic.” 
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‘“‘Pathetic!” echoed Madame d’Angére ; “‘ Sister 
Dallimore is as much disgusted as I am.” 

‘*Read to the end, and we will debate it. Be 
not troubled, my Amicia. We escape, being here.” 

The letter contained the announcement that in 
the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, Bristol, had been 
found registered the marriage of Worsley Lisle, 
gentleman and widower, and Marian Cunning- 
hame, spinster. In language discursive and vehe- 
ment, Mrs. Dallimore said that Mr. Moore was a 
snake in the grass. That he was the half-brother 
of the Cunninghame whom they all remembered 
as maid and housekeeper at Lisle, and that he had 
come to reside there to spy upon every one. 

“And would you believe it? The intended 


matches are still to come off in the spring?” she ~ 


wrote in parenthesis. 

She proceeded to relate what we already know, 
as well as some particulars which we do not know. 
She wrote, that having procured the certificate of 
the marriage, Mr. Moore had proceeded to inves- 
tigate places, and had discovered evidence suffi- 
cient to put beyond a doubt that their uncle, the 
squire, had actually been privately married to this 
Cunninghame, and had lived, from time to time, 
at Bristol and Bath. 

“Can you imagine such iniquity, my dear 
Amicia?” concluded Mrs. Dallimore. ‘ He who 
never forgave his own daughter because she mar- 
ried against his will, to do a thousand times worse 
himself. However, it cannot matter to us; my 
Lisle will have the property, and this gossip will 
blow over. At present the Island is full of it. I 
wonder Mr. Moore can show his face. My girls 
are indignant, particularly Quiz, who, by the way, 
has settled to pay her visit to you in the spring. 
I only hope she will snub Captain Moore. Dear 
Lisle grows very fast, and is not strong.” 

“‘T had such a pretty letter from him to-day,” 
said Aveline, interrupting herself. 

“‘It is the wickedest, shamefullest thing I ever 
knew,” sobbed Madame La Chevaliére. ‘But I 
am glad, Alphonse, that I am out of it. We, at 
least, have made no misalliance.” 

This letter roused Madame d’Angére and de- 
pressed Aveline. The former talked of nothing else 
the whole day, recalled every minute circumstance 
connected with Mrs. Lisle’s maid and the squire’s 
housekeeper, but failed to charge her with conduct 
unbecoming her situation. She acknowledged 
that from her recollection of her she must have 
been a superior person and very handsome. But 
she lost sight of her when she went abroad with 


Mrs. Lisle, and could remember little concerning | 


her until about six months after that lady’s death 
at Mentone, when she returned to the manor as 
housekeeper. 

“I should never have supposed that Uncle 
Lisle cared for her,” she said. ‘‘ She must have 
been there two or three years when they quar- 
‘elled and she left. If he really married her, it 
must have been soon after. I was a child at the 
time, and used to stay with poor Lucy Excuse 
me, but I cannot think of her without weeping. 
The dear was fond of Cunninghame, I must con- 
fess that; but she little knew what a viper she 
was fostering. Preposterous! Had she lived she 





would have been her stepmother. And the squire 
to have objected to mon Alphonse.” 

“He liked no one to be happy but himself,” 
laughed the chevalier. 

“TI hope he was happy,” sighed Aveline, whose 
temporary cheerfulness had been checked by the 
announcement of Quiz’s intended visit. 

‘‘He was too proud and bad-tempered to be 
happy with any one,” replied madame. “ But 
they must have been separated, for he scarcely 
left the manor at one time of his life. I declare 
it was just before she came there to die. It was 
very wrong of him not to acknowledge the mar- 
riage. Don’t you think so, Alphonse ?” 

“Tt matters not what I think, ma mie. He was 
misanthrope, but we will hope he repented at that 
last interview.” 

“How awful that must have been!” broke in 
Aveline, with a shudder. ‘‘To see her die before 
him and yet not to acknowledge her! Yet he 
must have loved her, or he would not have been 
buried by her side; and we were at his funeral, 
my dear mamma and I.” 

“‘ Pray try to forget that, Aveline; it makes me 

nervous. What does Lisle say?” 
» Aveline produced an enormous letter, consist- 
ing of a sheet of ruled foolscap, covered with 
straggling hieroglyphics. It was full of questions 
concerning the dogs and parrot, and inquiries as 
to Aveline’s return. The writer, whatever his 
faults, did not forget his friend. It concluded 
with the assurance that nobody had seen the 
epistle, and that he still loved her better than any 
one else in the world. Unfortunately he did not 
mention his aunt, and this aroused her jealousy. 
It was curious how the slumbering hedgehog 
bristled up at a sound. 

‘The child forgets me. I suppose you do not 
name me when you write ?” she said. 

“Oh yes, dear madame. I write of nothing 
but of you and our life here,” Aveline replied. 

The following day was Sunday, and Madame 
d’Angére recovered sufficiently to rise and attend 
the Protestant place of worship, which was not far 
from the Belle Vue. The chevalier was descended 
from an old Huguenot family, therefore the simple 
service of the Reformed faith was acceptable to 
him, as it was to Aveline, who loved simplicity ; 
but Madame d’Angére was disappointed at finding 
in it none of the grandeur of the Catholic hier- 
archy. However, she did her best to understand 
the prayers and extempore sermon of the good 
Pasteur Candide. 

The small church was prettily situated in the 
midst of villas and trees, and Aveline was learning 
to love it and its pastor, who came occasionally to 
the Belle Vue. As the congregation left it, and 
while the chevalier and madame were interchang- 
ing greetings with some of its members, she was 
startled by the words, in English, 

““How do you do, Miss Roone? I am sure 
you will be surprised at seeing me.” 

Turning, she recognised Captain Moore. 

She certainly was surprised, and coloured as she 
shook hands with him, and said, heartily, how 
glad she was to see him. The most indifferent 
person in the world would have been warmly wel- 
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comed if he came from England. Captain Moore 
had been kind to her, though she was half afraid 
of him, for he was proud and dictatorial. 

He showed undisguised pleasure at meeting 
her, and hastily explained his appearance by saying 
that he had come over on ashort visit to a French 
officer stationed at the barracks. The explanation 
was somewhat lame, but she did not consider it so. 
On the contrary, she eagerly touched Madame 
d’Angére’s shoulder, forgetting for the moment 
the offensive episode of the Lisle and Cunning- 
hame marriage. 

Madame forgot it also in her delight at a fami- 
liar face; so did the chevalier; and the captain 
was invited to return with them to the Belle Vue. 
He was, however, not alone, having with him his 
friend of the cavalry barracks, M. le Capitaine de 
Bellefontaine. Introductions followed, and the 
chevalier exclaimed, 

“You must be the son of my old schoolfellow, 
Auguste de Bellefontaine. Is your father living?” 

This question was answered in the affirmative ; 
and, on comparing notes, it was found that the 
Marquis de Bellefontaine, pére, had been at the 
college of Fontainebleau with the chevalier. 

They all walked together to the Belle Vue—the 
French officer between the chevalier and madame, 
the English behind them, with Aveline. The 
former took his leave at the door, promising to 
call again ; the latter went in. 

‘You will stay to luncheon, or, more properly, 
déjeiner, Captain Moore ?” said madame, who had 
suddenly recovered her natural manner. ‘“ You 
certainly were not at church ?” 

“No. De Bellefontaine is a staunch Catholic, 
and scarcely liked being seen so near a heretical 
edifice. But I saw Miss Roone coming out.” 

In truth, all regard for the sacred day seemed 
lost in this French atmosphere. 

Aveline’s beaming face seemed to tell a hundred 
tales. But madame’s clouded a little when Aveline 
was again the first to have been seen and noticed. 
But Aveline soon disappeared to superintend the 
déjeiner—as Madame d’Angére insisted on calling 
the midday meal, French fashion—and Captain 
Moore began the subject of the squire’s second 
marriage.. He was a resolute man, and seldom 
paused to consider whether his manner or words 
were likely to please or give offence. 

“It is strange that we should be in some sort 
connected, Madame d’Angére. I feel honoured 
by that fact, though not by the chain of circum- 
stances that led to it.” 

“T should think not, indeed,” replied the lady, 
bridling. ‘I do not believe in the marriage.” 

‘* But the register, and the date, madame ?” 

“They must be false. I dare say Cunninghame 
put them in.” 

“Ma bien aimée!” ejaculated the chevalier, 
and the captain looked displeased. 

‘ She was my father’s sister, Madame d’Angére.” 

*“* Oh, to be sure! I quite forgot. What could 
have induced him to rake up so queer a story? 
What will he get by it?” 

‘Nothing but the satisfaction of knowing that 
his sister was honourably married, and that she 
must have left her situation to become a wife.” 





‘*How did Mr. Moore suspect it?” asked the 
chevalier. 

‘I cannot imagine. Probably because Mrs. 
Lisle returned to the manor so strangely, and’ her: 
husband chose to be buried near her. My father 
is still making inquiries, and will not rest until he 
finds out the why and the wherefore. It was on 
her account, I find, that he rented the manor.” 

Aveline came in to announce the déeiner, and 
interrupted a conversation which was growing 
unpleasant. Captain Moore was of a choleric 
temperament, and he did not like madame’s tone. 
He was verging on forty, and was not to be offended 
with impunity. Indeed, madame shrank beneath 
the glance of his green-grey eyes and the curl of 
his reddish moustache. The eyes softened, how- 
ever, at sight of Aveline. She carried a large 
woollen shawl, ready folded for enveloping her 
benefactress, and was about to place it round her,,. 
when he took it and performed the duty. 

“You certainly need wraps this weather,” he 
said. ‘‘ What a grand view you have of the frost- 
bound forest. I am longing for a ramble beneath 
that crystal roof. I only reached Fontainebleau 
last night, and I have not long to stay. Will any 
one go with me into those fairy halls ?” 

He glanced at Aveline. 

‘It is a scene of enchantment!” she returned. 
‘* But the peasants hope it will soon melt away. 
Dear madame, I wish you would walk into the 
long galleries, under fantastic arches, before they 
disappear. The sun is warm to-day.” 

‘“* Pray do, madame; I should then be able to 
tell Mrs. Churchhouse that we explored the forest 
in"company,” said the captain. 

‘What say you, ma mie ?” asked the chevalier, 
as he led her to the dining-room. 

“In my fur cloak, my fur boots, my Shetland 
veil, I might make the effort,” she replied. 

Accordingly, after the déjetiner they all sallied 
forth. It was not far from the Belle Vue to one 
of the gates of the forest, and they were soon 
within its frozen precincts. Madame d’Angére, 
leaning on the chevalier’s arm, picked her way 
daintily among the rustling leaves and fallen 
branches, and the captain grew impatient. 

The chevalier perceived it. ‘You had better 
conduct M. le Capitaine to the great rendezvous 
de chasse, ma petite. You will both walk more 
quickly than we shall,” he suggested. 

Captain Moore looked at madame as if for her 
opinion, and the submission pleased her. 

“You can precede us, as I am not strong 
enough to walk quickly,” she said; and when he 
and Aveline were out of hearing, she added, “I 
rejoice to be walking once more (éé/e-d-/éfe with 
you, mon Alphonse.” 

The forest was a scene of enchantment. The 
frost was severe, and the erl king had laid hishandon 
every branch, fern-frond, brier, and withered leaf. 
The sun gleamed on a vast canopy of crystal, for 
the intertwining branches were bound together by 
ice and rime so firmly that the wind and the beam 
failed to loosen them, and only now and again 
could heaven’s azure look through. Here and 
there huge icicles weighed down and snapped the 
white stems of the young birch, and lay with them 
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on the ground ; while the larger trees wore their 
fine necklaces and eardrops royally. The broad 
gravelled avenues were spangled with jewels, the 
underwood assumed the most fantastic shapes; 


THE HUNTSMANS CROSS. 


domes, arches, minarets, colonnades, intertwined 
in labyrinthian, diamond-adorned beauty, and fifty 
or sixty miles of forest lay mute and motionless 
under the ice monarch’s irresistible wand. 

Aveline regarded it with awe and admiration. 
As she trod down the crisp rime in her light and 
rapid walk she pointed out its wonders almost 
breathlessly. She fancied she saw the Black Hunts- 
man of evil omen, said to have appeared to 
Henry rv before his assassination, riding through 
the spectral arches to the very spot they were 
hastening to reach, and wondered whether he 
roamed the forest when the hunt was, like the 
trees, spell-bound by the frost. She told Captain 
Moore many of the historical events she had 
learnt connected with certain points which they 
passed ; and he listened—listened as if he, too, 
were frost-fettered, for he did not speak at all. 

“‘ Here is la croix du grand veneur, named after 
the Black Huntsman, the great rendezvous de 
chasse!” she exclaimed, as they reached an open 
space in the midst of the forest, where a large 
obelisk was erected, and where four roads met. 
“Think of the gatherings of kings and courtiers, 








and fair ladies, that have happened here for eight 
centuries! It is melancholy to look back. A 
forester told me that he had himself seen the little 
Prince Imperial rice here to cover, with his father, 
Napoleon, on his pony. And he said 
the emperor and empress were much 
beloved. Now, forest and palace are 
silent as the grave, and they are—” 

‘** Aveline,” interrupted Captain 
Moore, who stood gazing on the girl’s 
eloquent and beautiful countenance— 
*Aveline! I did not come to Fon- 
tainebleau to visit either its forest or 
its palace; Icame to see you. I have 
something to say to you that nearly 
concerns us both. Listen!” 

Aveline turned her face from the 
great cross towards which she was 
pointing and looked at him inquir- 
ingly. He was silent no _ longer. 
There, in the vast solitude, beneath 
the enormous cross, in the midst of 
the ice-bound forest, rapidly, but in 
all sincerity, he made her a proposal 
of marriage. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A REFUSAL. 


“]*HE chevalier and Madame d’An- 
gére walked leisurely on after 
their younger companions. He 

was describing to her the haunts and 
occupations of his childhood; she 
was listening a8 earnestly as the in- 
tense cold would let her. It was not 
quite a day to pick your way over rimy 
avenues and under ice-laden trees; 
still she tripped along much as if she 
were stepping through the ‘ruts of 
Lisle village, holding up her dress 
and surveying the fur boots. The 
chevalier was pointing out an ancient 
oak that stood majestic among myriads 
of sapling beeches, when he was 
surprised by the sight of Aveline. She was hur- 
rying towards them as if some disaster had hap- 
pened, and startled Madame d’Angére. She looked 
so frightened that it was no wonder they asked, 
simultaneously, what was the matter. 

Captain Moore soon appeared in the distance, 
but did not seem to be pursuing her. As he 
approached it was apparent that he was ruffled. 

‘‘What has happened to la petite?” asked the 
chevalier. 

“ Something that would gratify most girls, but 
seems to have offended her,” replied the captain, 
with much irritation. 

‘« She is very peculiar,” put in madame. 

The trio turned and walked slowly homewards, 
at first almost in silence, after a short space in 
brisk discourse. 

“‘As you are her present protectors, perhaps I 
had better confide in you,” began the captain, in 
hot haste. ‘‘I proposed for her, and she actually 
ran away from me, saying nothing in reply but 
‘I cannot! I cannot!’” 

“* You probably took her by surprise,” returned 
the chevalier, smothering a laugh. 
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«You proposed for Aveline. That is wonder- 
ful!” exclaimed Madame d’Angére, stopping 
short and looking at him. 

“IT did, and am ready to repeat my proposal 
through you, her—her—friends. She is the most 
beautiful, the most natural, and the sweetest girl 
I ever saw. Can you tell why she left me in so 
abrupt a manner?” 

“Jt is her first proposal. You took her at 
unawares. She did not expect the honour. It 
alarmed her,” said the chevalier, cautiously. 
“When I propose for my dear woife I have taught 
her the verb ‘ To love’ for two years, at least, first. 
She is prepared.” She know what to say. La 
petite is but a child, and has not yet learnt the 
verb Aimer; you must teach her.” 

“How? She is in France, I in England—or 
I shall be in a day or so.” 

“Such a match!” exclaimed madame, unable 
to recover from her surprise. ‘“‘ Your brothers 
about to marry our nieces, and Aveline, a poor, 
penniless girl, without a relation in the world!” 

‘‘ She should share all mine, Madame d’Angére. 
She is a born lady, whatever her parentage.” 

“Perhaps she disapproves your making your 
proposition now,” said the puzzled chevalier. 

“We will speak to her,” whispered madame. 
“‘VYou will return with us, and I will ask her what 
she means. She always say she like you much.” 

“ Liking is not loving. But she might have 
given mea proper answer,” said the irritated officer. 

They soon reached home, and the chevalier 
inquired of Fanchon where Aveline was. 

“Mademoiselle is locked into her chamber, 
monsieur,” was the reply. 

He was soon knocking at her door, and bidding 
her with unusual authoritativeness to come to him 
in le boudoir de ma mére. Thus he called a small 
apartment on the third storey, which overlooked 
the forest, and which he loved from early associa- 
tions. Aveline followed him thither, and they 
were soon joined by madame, who forgot the cold 
in the excitement. Aveline was in tears, and the 
chevalier’s wrath vanished. 

“What did you mean by running away, ma 
petite ?” he asked, taking her hand and placing 
her on a couch in the recess of the window. 

“IT scarcely know. I did not understand him. 
I did not like what he said to me. I could no 
longer listen to him,” she sobbed. 

‘What he said was clear, mon enfant. He 
wishes to marry you, and he asks you as a gentle- 
man should. He has told us, and we cannot 
object to so good an offer. He is offended by 
your manner of receiving it, but he will condone 
the offence if you will change your mind.” 

“You want to get rid of me!” cried Aveline, 
clasping her hands. ‘I have no wish to marry. 
I am so happy with you and dear madame.” 

“Listen, ma petite. In this country you would 
have no choice. The captain would make his 
proposal to me as your father by adoption; I 
should accept it, because I know him to be a man 
of good fortune and well placed, and you would 
marry with much delight.” 

“Indeed I should not. I have never thought 
of marrying. I, a poor orphan, brought up by 





charity, taken by you, dear monsieur and madame, 
out of pity, and perhaps a little affection; I, to 
marry one so much above me in rank—” 

*“‘ Aveline, there cannot be rank. Remember 
Cunninghame,” broke in madame. 

“In position, fortune, education, everything,” 
she continued, rapidly. ‘‘ He is kind and good- 
natured. I like him very much. Flis father and 


_ mother were also very kind to me. But I will not 


leave you so long as you will let me stay. I still 
hope for the return of my dear mamma, for 
indeed she was not drowned. I must be free to 
take care of her; and I thought I was some little 
help to you, my protectors, but I perceive it is not 
so. Oh! I could not bear to part with you, and 
the dogs, and Jacquot, and the dear French 
people. I cannot—lI cannot.” 

She put her hands over her eyes and sobbed 
violently, while madame shed tears for sympathy. 
The kindly chevalier was at his wits’ end. 

“There is no sense in this, ma petite. You 
do not say you cannot love him, or that you love 
another better. Are these your reasons ?” 

She looked up frankly and innocently through 
her tears, as if surprised at the question. 

“‘I have never thought of love or marriage in 
the way you mean, dear monsieur. I am always 
thinking of my dear mamma, you, and madame, 
and my first benefactor, Mr. Leonard.” 

The chevalier smiled, and madame interjected, 

“Oh! It is Leonard, then!” 

Aveline looked from one to the other, and a 
flush overspread her face. 

“Tt is not what you think,” she said, hesitating, 
though without confusion. ‘He has been always 
good to me. When I was a child and at the Blue 
School he prevented my running away. His kind 
letter and your heavenly charity saved me when 
they said my dear mamma was drowned. When 
he returned, after years of absence, he was the 
same. We are both orphans, and we have under- 
stood one another. Were it not presumptuous in 
one like me, I should say he is as a brother to 
me; and I feel for him a sister’s love.” 

“‘Thou shalt do as thou wilt, ma petite,” said 
the chevalier, wiping his eyes and taking a pinch 
of snuff. ‘But such being the condition of thy 
young heart, perhaps thou wilt take time to 
consider this proposition of the excellent Captain 
Moore. It is one not to be thoughtlessly rejected, 
and madame et moi, we cannot live for ever.” 

He held out his hand to his wife, and Aveline 
knelt down beside her and gazed into her face. 
The winter sun was setting, and his last red 
beams fell on the glacier-like forest, and pene- 
trated the half-jalousied windows. 

‘“Thou are cold, ma mie,” said the chevalier. 

“And pale. There is no fire!” added Aveline. 

“We will return to the salon and the captain. 
Come at once, my friends,” said the chevalier. 

““T will stay here,” broke in Aveline, wrapping 
the shawl closely round Madame d’Angére. 

“But you must see Captain Moore. You must 
say to him something more definite than those 
two words.” 

“‘T should not know what more to say to him, 
dear monsieur.” 
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“Send him a kind message. Bid him hope. 
Such a fine match, and you without a penny!” 
put in madame, shivering. 

“T cannot—I cannot!” was all Aveline could 
reply. 

So her friends left her, and she remained alone 
in the embrasure of the cushioned window, with 
the red sun looking in upon her, and the white 
forest lying motionless beneath. Weeping, she 
tried to analyse feelings she did not understand, 
and to realise her position. 

Meanwhile her friends rejoined her lover. He 
was pacing the salon, and looked up anxiously 
when they entered. His countenance changed 
when no Aveline appeared, and he stamped his 
boot on the polished floor. He was obliged to 
restrain his impatience while the chevalier drew 
up the fire for his half-frozen wife, and enveloped 
her in fur couvrettes. ‘‘ Where is she ? What does 
she say?” he asked, when this was done. 

“Wait a little and you shall see,” replied the 
chevalier. ‘‘ You have been hasty, and she is 
unprepared. At present, she says only ‘I cannot.’ 
She is young, and it is her first proposition. Ina 
year I wager she says ‘I can.’ The ladies turn 
round like the windmills of Montmartre. They 
are flying with wings to-day, quiet to-morrow. 
A change of wind and they turn again.” 

‘Oh, mon Alphonse!” came from ‘the sofa, 
and ‘‘ Fi donc, Alphonse,” from the parrot’s cage. 

The captain started, and looked round. 

“Tt is only Jacquot who differs from me,” 
laughed the chevalier. ‘‘ But if you take my 
advice, you will leave the petite for some months 
—say wan year—and then, if you are of the same 
mind still, come again.” 

**A year! I cannot be so long in suspense.” 

‘**T have been tree year in suspense. But then 
I see ma belle each week, and teach her the verb 
To love. Ha, ha! Why do the writers of the 
French grammars select that verb for their pupils, 
I wonder? It is as embarrassing as the game 
écarté, when one proposes but does not marry.” 

** You will be my friend, Madame d’Angére ?” 
said Captain Moore, leaving the chevalier and 
seating himself near the rugs in which his wife 
was almost lost to view. ‘‘ You will write to me. 
You will induce her to see me—to—to—say 
something more than ‘I cannot,’ in short ?” 

Madame assured him that she would use all 
her influence and authority to induce Aveline 
to accept him, and he fancied that he perceived 
a genuine desire on her part that she should 
do so. He asked her to speak to Aveline 
again on the morrow, and to allow him to call 
and inquire the result. He was so evidently in 
earnest, that he enlisted not only her sympathies 
but her best wishes ; and when at last he departed, 
he had almost extracted a promise from her that 
she would contrive another interview for him. 

“He is too fierce. Too impatient. He would 
not suit the child,” said the chevalier. 

“I quite forgot to ask him to bring that hand- 
some Captain de Bellefontaine,” she returned. 

**He has promised to come. I will go and tell 


la petite that her beau capitaine has disappeared,” 
he returned. ° 








“IT am sure he thinks more of Aveline than of 
me,” she soliloquised when he left theroom. “I 
wish she would marry, and then we should be as 
before. Still, what would the dogs do in this 
foreign place? Indeed, what should Ido? She 
knows our ways, and, I must sav. is very affectionate 
tome. I almost think she loves me better than Quiz. 
does, after all. I wish she would come and draw 
up that wretched fire. Alphonse only half does it. 
Then I want my tea, and so do Loulou and Frou 
Frou, don’t you, my darlings? I suppose they 
are going to church again. I must say they are 
right to set a proper example of keeping the 
Sabbath, to these heath—but Alphonse begs me 
not to abuse his compatriots, saying that it is the 
custom of their church to go once to mass and 
then to amuse themselves. An awful custom! 
Business and gaiety and work and racing all going 
on as if it wasn’t Sunday.” 

Here the chevalier and Aveline interrupted her 
thoughts. The latter looked round, distrustfully, 
as if she almost feared to see Captain Moore 
hidden away behind one of the many screens, then 
hurried up to madame. 

“He is gone! Iam so glad!.” she exclaimed, 
seating herself at madame’s feet and hiding her 
face in the sofa; upon which Loulou and Frou 
Frou began to whine, and to lick her forehead. 
“A year isa long time. He will forget me be- 
fore next Christmas,” she added. 

“You are very silly, Aveline. Such.a settle- 
ment. But I am glad it is put off for a year.” 

“You are not angry, dear madame? You will 
let me live with you still? I feared you would 
turn me away for thus offending you. Oh! I 
breathe freely once more. _I am happy again.” 

Aveline rose and cast her arms round madame, 
who returned her embrace affectionately. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE-WEDDINGS AND THE BOOK. 


F the announcement of Squire Lisle’s mar- 
riage with his housekeeper had caused a 
panic at the Belle Vue, much more had it 

occasioned one at Lisle and its dependencies. 
The only people who were not astonished by the 
news were old Biles the sexton, and Ratigan the 
coachman. But they were discreet enough to 
hold their tongues. The sisters Dallimore and 
Churchhouse would not believe it, and declared 
that there must have been unfair play somewhere, 
and that their Uncle Lisle would as soon have 


. hanged himself as have married beneath him. 


But Mr. Moore established the marriage none the 
less, which was a gratification to him if to no one 
else. Being an outspoken man, he no longer 
concealed from his neighbours the fact that he 
had only rented the manor because his sister had 
resided there, and because he had been convinced 
that some secret lay beneath the cessation of her 
letters to him and her unaccountable death. 

“If it were true it could make no difference as 
regards the disposition of the property,” said 
Mrs. Dallimore. 

‘‘ Unless they should discover a family. Nothing 
is impossible,” suggested malicious Mr. Church- 
house, who liked to perplex his womankind. 
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‘Still, Lisle would have the manor. The 
squire has left it to him, and he must have known 
whether he had children or not,” replied the 
exasperated Mrs. Dallimore. ‘‘ I wish the Moores 
had never come near the place.” 

“And our weddings! And Quiz’s possible 
conquest of the captain! Why, they were quite 
a godsend,” laughed the vicar. 

So really thought his wife as the time for the 
said weddings approached. Mr. Moore was very 
liberal, and having riches at command, disbursed 
them freely on his sons. ‘‘ The course of true 
love” had “run smooth” in their case. The 
vicar declared he had nothing but his blessing 
to give his daughters, and Mr. Moore said he 
considered a good man’s blessing worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, and a million if it brought God’s 
blessing with it. 

The happy events took place in the early 
spring, and manor and vicarage were filled with 
guests. Leonard Leigh was amongst those espe- 
cially invited to the vicarage, and was his friend 
Stephen Moore’s best man, while Captain Moore 
officiated in that capacity for the other bride- 
groom. Of course the Miss Dallimores were 
amongst the bridesmaids, and Quiz was unques- 
tionably Queen of Beauty. 

If one wedding is a pretty sight, a double wed- 
ding is still prettier; and certainly Sophia and 
Lucy Churchhouse, with their eight bridesmaids 
and goodly company of friends, made 
as.fair a picture as reality can form. 

We must, however, leave it, with its 
bridal robes, floral wreaths, and other 
accessories, to the reader’s imagination, 
and follow a solitary figure, who stands 
as a stranger among the crowds. It isa 
woman, who surveys the pretty pageant 
through a white gauze veil. This is 
the only wedding favour she wears— 
the rest of her dress is of brown serge. 
She is as intent, apparently, on the long 
procession that winds from the private 
gate of the manor into the churchyard 
beneath a canopy of arches, as are the 
rest of the spectators, The. churchyard 
is thronged, and no sooner has the pro- 
cession defiled into the church than the 
sacred edifice is thronged,also. The 
stranger follows the crowd and takes a 
place amongst the villagers in the church, 
which is profusely decorated with flowers. 
The veiled face turns from‘side to side 
until the service commences, when it is 
directed towards the scene in the chan- 
cel. Mr. Churchhouse has chosen to per- 
form the ceremony himself, assisted by 
a brother clergyman, and although his 
voice falters occasionally, he does his 
solemn work impressively. Once or twice 
during the ceremony the strange woman 
inserts a white handkerchief between her 
face and veil, to wipe away those tears 
which flow naturally from female eyes at 
sight of wedding or funeral. 

Perhaps Leonard and Quiz are the most notice- 
able of the wedding party. Quiz is her cousin 








Lucy’s special bridesmaid, so they stand near each 
other. The white veil is turned more frequently in 
their direction than any other, except when old 
Biles quavers out his Amens with commendable 
resolution: for, although his services are nomi 

nally dispensed with as clerk, he persists in bein, 

still foremost in the responses. 

When all is over, and the bridal throng adjourn 
to the vestry for signatures, embraces, and tears, 
the spectators again defile into the churchyard 
and take their stand behind the school children, 
who are placed in rank and file on either side of 
the pathway, with baskets of flowers in their 
hands. The white veil is conspicuous amongst 
them, and so, in some degree, is the very smart 
damsel who stands next its wearer, and who, not 
being veiled, is easily recognised as our old ac- 
quaintance Lilywhite. She has lost none of her 
curiosity or jealousy, and critically examines 
inferiors and superiors as she awaits the bridal 
party. Her attention turns, not unnaturally, on 
her neighbour, and she wonders who it can be 
that surveys so festive a scene through so impene- 
trable a shield. She cannot quite determine 
whether it is a lady or a lady’s-maid, but inclines 
to think she has come in the latter capacity. She 
resolves to find out. 

“A beautiful wedding. May I ask, ma’am, if 
you have come with the party?” she says, turning 
her very smart bonnet towards the white veil. 
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“No; I amastranger. But I like weddings,” 
is the reply. ‘‘ Who are the brides ?” 

“The daughters of the Reverend Mr. Church- 
house, of the vicarage, and the bridegrooms are 
the sons of George Moore, Esq., of the manor. I 
live at the manor.” 

“Indeed! Then perhaps you may have heard 
of a little girl named Aveline, who, I understand, 
was brought to these parts nine or ten years ago 
by a poor woman who was—well, I suppose she 
was—out of her mind ?” 

“‘T should think I had, indeed ! 
with her!” 

“Where is she ?” 

“Oh, she is at service in a place called Fon- 
tainebleau, in France. You know, she was a 
deserted workhouse child; and when her mother 
ran away, and afterwards drownded herself, she 
was put to the Blue School. Then she went as 
little under-maid—under me, I may say—to a 
French gentleman and his lady, who was niece of 
Squire Lisle, as was lord of the manor till Squire 
Moore took it. She used to wash the dogs, and 
clean the parrot, and do odd jobs.” 

‘What was the name of her employers ?” 

** Angére, first of all, till he had a property left 
him, and took a title, and was called ‘ Chevalier’ 
d’Angére, and went back to France. They took 
Aveline with ’em because she minded the dogs, 
and could do dressmaking. I’m sure I don’t envy 
her, with those two oddities. I’m a deal better off 
at the manor, fori know my work, and she don’t.” 

“You are sure she is in France? You are 
certain the name of the place is Fontainebleau ?” 

“As sure as I’m standing with my back to 
Squire Lisle’s grave and my face to the church 
porch. Here they are! ‘There’s the bells!” 

The stranger and her white veil were forgotten 
in-the reappearance of the bridal procession. 
And no wonder, for it was very pretty. The veiled 
brides and their grooms trod on the flowers cast 
by the school children, while merry bells, enthu- 
siastic shouts, and waving handkerchiefs accom- 
panied them. Leonard and Quiz headed the 
following of bridesmaids and groomsmen, suc- 
ceeded by Captain Moore and Isabella, and a 
large assemblage of smartly-dressed friends. 

“‘Who is that ?” asked the strange woman of 
Lilywhite, and pointed to Leonard. 

“That is the vicars nephew, Mr. Leonard 
Leigh,” replied the girl. ‘‘Aveline used to be 
mad after him because he was kind to her when 
she was a Blue School girl. But he was just as 
kind to me. There’s Master Lisle, the heir, 
walking with little Miss Roche.” 

‘“* How is he the heir ?” 

“The old squire left him the manor, and when 
he’s one-and-twenty he’ll be one of the first men 
in the Island.” 

Master Lisle looked what he was—one of the 
most important personages of the assemblage, 
as he strutted over the flowers with a juvenile 
bridesmaid on his arm. 

“ That’s over! I wonder what'll be up next!” 
exclaimed Lilywhite, as the pageant gradually 
disappeared within the manor grounds, and she 
turned to have a lasi Jook at her late companion. 


Why, I lived 





‘*T declare she’s gone, and I never saw her face 
after all. I wonder who she was, and how she 
came to ask about Aveline.” 

The stranger had disappeared through the 
nearest gate, and was already in the lane. Lily- 
white hurried back to her interrupted labours, 
thinking over what had passed between them. 
During their colloquy, neither change of voice, 
attitude, nor manner tended to evince any par- 
ticular interest in the subject of which they spoke, 
and the veiled woman might have been an ani- 
mated statue so immovable did she seem. Her 
voice was low, her enunciation clear, her words 
few. Still, Lilywhite reproached herself that she 
had not elicited from her what she knew of Ave- 
line. Jealousy of that young person still rankled 
in her heart, and she had not failed to sow a poison- 
ous seed here and there in her new sphere. Had 
she known of Captain Moore’s proposal, the manor 
would scarcely have bounded her indignation. 

But the captain kept his own counsel, and, to 
see him at the breakfast, you might have supposed 
him the slave of one, at least, of the Miss Dalli- 
mores. But they, Quiz especially, with the blood 
of all the Lisles in her veins, could not get over 
the fact that his father’s sister had been their great- 
uncle’s housekeeper, and had actually married 
him. An exposé that, in a larger sphere, would 
have been forgotten the moment after it was made, 
in their restricted world was matter of continual 
comment, and envious matrons with unmarried 
daughters consoled themselves for the vigar’s 
double good-fortune by reflecting on this mis- 
alliance of half a century ago. Nevertheless, 
the wedding breakfast was a grand sight for 
hungry guests, and the long oak tables of the 
great dining-room had not groaned beneath 
such a weight of good cheer, or been surrounded 
by such a goodly gathering of the neighbour- 
ing aristocracy, for many generations. Many 
healths were drunk besides those of the brides 
and their maidens, who bore their blushing 
honours meekly. Among them was that of the 
young heir of all the surrounding acres, who 
was so intent on the delicacies before him as 
to be unconscious of the good wishes of his 
relatives and friends. His response was, ‘‘ Why 
don’t they cut the cake?” But the last and 
most enigmatical toast was proposed by the host 
himself. He said, that although he was not him- 
self a great reader, he believed that the world 
owed more to literature than to any other profes- 
sion—army and navy not excepted—and he was 
desirous of wishing success to a young author 
who styled himself ‘‘ Davenport,” and whose very 
remarkable book he had just read. Neither by 
look, word, nor gesture did he intimate that 
Leonard was implicated. He meanwhile grew 
hot and cold by turns; half rose, as if to petition 
secrecy ; sat down again with a deprecatory glance 
at Mr. Moore, who must, he knew not how, have 
discovered his synonym, and finally collapsed. 

“I had no idea you were so public spirited, 
Moore,” laughed the vicar. ‘I, too, have read 
the book, and found it clever and sensible, but too 
political fora novel. Too liberal and too con- 
servative at the same time. The author will have 
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Radicals and Conservatives equally down upon him. 
Still I have much pleasure in seconding you in 
wishing the Anonymous success.” 

This little unexpected episode caused some 
amusement, and Leonard drew breath when he 
perceived that no one thought of him. But he 
was mistaken, for Mr. Moore was one of those 
men who resolved that all individuals should have 
fair play. 

“J must call on Mr. Leonard Leigh to return 
thanks; for he is—Davenport!” he said. 

The general astonishment and Leonard’s con- 
fusion .may be imagined. All eyes were turned 
upon him. He was to be found guilty of pursu- 
ing the very course that all his friends had depre- 
cated. He was publicly to receive an ovation and 
a condemnation at once. He had written a book 
acknowledged to be clever, but that contrived 
to offend the prejudices of a large portion 
of his friends and the public. He was desirous 
of secrecy, and his sin was proclaimed. 

“Leonard! you the author of ‘The Whirl- 
pool’!” exclaimed his uncle, rising in his surprise. 

“Impossible!” cried Mr. Charles Conquest, 
who had managed to run down for the wedding. 
‘I know he has been at his desk in our office the 
last seven or eight years.” 

“It seems to me that all the great writers have 
been at their desks!” broke in Mr. Moore. “It 
is the workers who work.” 

“Are you really Davenport ?” whispered Quiz, 
her face aflame with pleasure. 

‘And you have never been: to the University 
echoed Isabella. 

“Tt is alla hoax. Mr. Moore is famous for his 
practical jokes,” said Mrs. Dallimore. 

Happily for Leonard, before he could reply to 
these remarks, a diversion arose in his favour. It 
was time for the brides to change their wedding 
for their travelling gear, and at such a time the 
greatest author in the world must yield precedence 
to a bridegroom. Still one of the happy magnates 
of the hour pressed forward to Leonard, saying, 

“I thought you knew something about it. I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

““On what, Moore? Let me congratulate you 
on winning my Cousin Lucy.” 

The young men shook hands heartily, which 
gathered a little crowd round Leonard. 

“Then it is true! You did write the book!” 
exclaimed one and another. 

“Nothing is true. I assure you I never gave 
Mr. Moore any reason to suppose I was an 
author,” replied Leonard. 

As Mr. Moore was not near, the audience was 
puzzled. Still he was the hero of the hour, and 
parried with difficulty the thrusts of friends and 
acquaintances, until the brides reappeared, and 
he and his book were instantly forgotten. 

“Such is popular favour,” he thought. But he 
forgot the awkwardness of his position in farewells, 
old shoes, tears, kisses, carriages, wedding-favours, 
and other multitudinous accesories of departure. 

“You must take care of father and mother 
now,” whispered his favourite cousin, Lucy, as he 
held her hand. “ You can write lots of books at 
the vicarage.” 


1»? 





CHAPTER XXVII.—LEONARD’S ‘‘ THREE VOLUMES. ’ 


HE festivities in honour of the weddings 
did not end with the departure of the 
parties concerned. Most of the guests left 

soon after the brides and bridegrooms, but 
the Dallimore family and Mr. Conquest remained. 
The villagers, young and old, were feasted at 
manor and vicarage, and the blank left by the loss 
of sons and daughters was filled, for the moment, 
by the poor. A substantial meal was given to the 
older parishioners in the hall and kitchen of the 
manor, while the children were entertained at 
the vicarage. Leonard had enough to do, for his 
uncle set him to carve for the youthful cor- 
morants, while Mr. Churchhouse, at Mr. Moore’s 
request, headed a table at the manor. 

Thus it was evening before anything like quiet 
reigned, and what might now be called the family 
circle met at a late dinner. There was a round 
dozen of them, for Master Lisle had insisted on 
remaining, to the annoyance of all but his parents. 
He had become somewhat of a nuisance, for his 
will was law, and, like all spoilt children, he exer- 
cised it tyrannically. However, he behaved with 
tolerable discretion. 

After a wedding, it is universally acknowledged, 
comes stupidity. On the present occasion every 
one was tired, and conversation flagged. We 
may, perhaps, except Quiz, who directed her 
arrows at the two young men, and roused them ; 
and they in turn animated the rest, until the stag- 
nant stream began to flow. 

‘What reason have you for believing that Leo- 
nard wrote the ‘ Whirlpool’ ?” asked the vicar of 
Mr. Moore. 

“He can’t deny it. He sent me a scrap in his 
handwriting, signed Davenport,” was the reply. 

‘‘Then I suppose his fortune is made. What 
did you get for your venture, Leonard ?” 

“Nothing, uncle. But I may if it reach a 
second edition.” 

“Then you don’t deny that you are the author?” 

“It seems useless, and there is no sufficient 
reason that I should. Your scepticism alone 
induced me to conceal it, though I would rather 
write anonymously.” 

‘There is always something wrong when people 
are ashamed of their name,” emphasised Mr. 
Moore. 

‘I always reckoned you a clever fellow, but 
never thought you had brains enough to write a 
book,” broke in .Major Dallimore. “I declare I 
must read it, though I never have time for read- 
ing. So much todo. Eh, Lisle!” 

““You do nothing but talk to everybody and 
tell funny stories,” replied that youth. 

“ Are you really going to Fontainebleau, Quiz?” 
asked Leonard, to turn the conversation. 

“T really am. Aunt is not well, and seems to 
want one of her own people. I wish you were 


‘ going at the same time.” 


“T mean to go to see Aveline,” interrupted 
Lisle. 

Captain Moore, who was talking to Isabella on 
her favourite subject—the collegiate education of 
women—heard the dear name. 
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“ You going to France. 
sister, Lisle ?” 

‘*No, to see Aveline.” 

“He is so fond of that girl,” explained Mrs. 
Dallimore. ‘‘She has wheedled herself into the 
good graces of more than one male member of 
our family.” 

‘So Lilywhite says; but she seemed to me a 
charming young person,” put.in Mrs. Moore. ‘I 
suppose the chevalier looks upon her as a daugh- 
ter?” 

‘*But auntie only considers her as a help, 
half companion and half servant,” said Quiz, 
superciliously. 

**Quiz!” ejaculated Leonard, fixing his piercing 
eyes on the girl, and hers fell. 

How handsome she looked in her bridesmaid’s 
dress of creamy white with crimson ribbons and 
flowers—and how much Captain Moore seemed 
to admire her; while Leonard, also, yielded to the 
spell of her beauty, and, syren-like, she rejoiced 
and strove to enchain them more. She believed 
to have succeeded with the captain, but she mis- 
doubted her power over him whom she loved best. 
‘** But,” she thought to herself, ‘‘ he is so cautious 
that there is no knowing what he means.” 

Had she understood him she would have dis- 
covered that all he meant was ‘ honour.” 

Major Dallimore and family left soon after 
‘dinner, on account of Lisle, and the vicarage 
party immediately after them. Although every 
one was worn out with excitement, the quartette 
of the latter abode sat up to discuss the events of 
the day. Mr. Conquest and Leonard had arrived 
together the previous night, and there had been 
no time for conversation; but now, as Mr. Church- 
house said, dolefully, there was nothing but time. 
When poor Mrs. Churchhouse had wept till she 
had no more tears to shed over the weddings, and 
had reproved her consoling brother-in-law by 
saying that it was very fine for him, who had no 
children, to talk of the comfort of marrying one’s 
daughters! Leonard’s turn came. He found, for 
the first time in his life, that his aunt was ‘“‘ quite 
proud of, him,’ and encouraged by this tardy 
acknowledgment of his merits, he produced, from 
a corner in his uncle’s library, a small brown- 
paper parcel. He placed it in his aunt’s hands, 
and with an effort at composure, said, 

““When I first left the vicarage, aunt—where 
you, where I, passed so many happy years 
with you all—I determined to spend my first 
savings in buying you a present. I am sorry to 
say I have not saved a penny; and I knew how 
you hated debt, and instilled maxims of careful- 
ness. You remember how you used to lecture me 
about wasting candle by sitting up at night ?” 

““Of course I do, Leonard. We could not 
afford it. I hope you are cured of the fault.” 

**Not quite, aunt. But Mr. Conquest pays the 
gas bill, and if I have been extravagant I must 
ask his pardon.” 1 

Mr. Conquest laughed ; and the vicar said he 
supposed gas was better to write and read by than 
ends of candle stuck upon savealls. 

/, ““Not nearly so good for the eves,” remarked 
lis wife. 


Is that to escort your 





‘*Well, dear aunt, having no money, I venture 
to offer you the fruits of my extravagance in 
grease and gas. May I unfasten the knot ?” 

“Here is a knife; cut it,” said Mr. Conquest. 

‘“‘ Aunt always taught us to be careful of twine,” 
laughed Leonard, kneeling by her side and un- 
doing the parcel. 

*«*Mrs. Churchhouse, with the author’s grateful 
love.’ And that is you, Leonard!” read and ex- 
claimed the aunt, as she opened one of the three 
volumes that the parcel was composed of. 

“Yes. lam the culprit who have brought the 
press down upon me,” replied Leonard, gaily. “I 
hope to do better next time, and to have a 
worthier offering for you.” 

The vicar and Mr. Conquest each possessed 
himself of a volume, while Mrs. Churchhouse’s 
tears began to flow afresh. 

““Don’t drop salt water on that glaze,” cried 
Mr. Conquest. ‘‘ The bindings of the present age 
won’t bear damp.” 

“IT am much obliged to you, Leonard. 
had a book ‘from the author’ before. 
bewildering day it has been!” she said. 

“It has,” returned the vicar. ‘‘ Let us be thank- 
ful that as we are getting old our children are 
provided for. The girls have good husbands; the 
boy is in a fair way to make fame and fortune.” 

He held out his hand to Leonard, who grasped 
it tightly. Then followed a discussion on his 
future. He still inclined to remain as he was for 
the present, an author’s career being more to his 
taste than law. Besides, he had received no 
money for his book, the publishers assuring him 
that they undertook it at great risk. It was, in 
fact, a work in which he had strung together 
thoughts and opinions on religion, politics, philo- 
sophy, and science, original enough, but liable to 
be considered crude, if not impertinent, when 
emanating from so young a man. Hence his 
desire for the anonymous. 

‘* Better stick to law,” said Mr. Conquest. ‘We 
will help you through. Would not the bar do?” 

“No money. Besides, I am too thin-skinned. 
I could never undertake a cause I knew to be 
wrong, or browbeat a witness I knew to be right.” 

“Bravo, Leonard! But that is very like brow- 
beating Conquest,” said his uncle. 

“‘T feel rebuked, having been guilty of both,” 
said the barrister. ‘‘ But I seem to have done you 
all a good turn in introducing the Moores to the 
manor. The old man is a sly fellow. He did 
not tell me that his half-sister lived here until he 
had scented her marriage. How, nobody knows.” 

Leonard winced. 

‘*And now that he has established it, and dis- 
posed of two of his sons, he talks of giving it up,” 
continued Mr. Conquest. ‘‘His lease expires 
soon, and Mrs. Moore’s health demands a 
change.” 

“But she will see the dear girls during their 
honeymoon,” broke in Mrs. Churchhouse. ‘So, 
I hope, will Amicia, if they visit Fontainebleau. 
Quiz has a plan for their all meeting at the 
chevalier’s old chateau.” 

“I suppose that sweet little girl they call Ave- 
line is still there?” said Conquest. “I wish 
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Amicia would hand her over to my wife. She is 
the first young person I ever knew her fancy.” 

‘I dare say she would,” replied Mrs. Church- 
house, ‘‘ for Quiz says Amicia is jealous of her.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the barrister ; ‘‘ of old 
d’Angére! I admire histaste. Perhaps a similar 
result might occur in my case. What do you 
think, Leigh ?” 

“TI cannot imagine any one being jealous of 
Aveline,” was Leonard’s decided reply. 

She was again recalled to him the following 
morning when he went to the manor. The house- 
hold was in confusion, and Lilywhite answered 
the door. He recognised her and spoke to her. 
She seized the opportunity to tell him of her con- 
versation with the woman in the white veil. 

“IT make so bold as to tell you, sir, because you 
was always interested in Aveling,” she said, pom- 
pously. 

“Thank you, Lilywhite,” he replied, longing to 
cast back the “‘Aveling” in her teeth. ‘‘ What 
was the woman like ?” 

“T couldn’t get so much as a glimpse of her 
face, Mr. Leonard. Her figure was gen-teel, 
though she was only dressed in brown serge. No, 
sir. She didn’t show no peticklar interest. She 
was a-looking at the weddings all the time, and 
spoke as placid as Mrs. Moore.” 

“It was probably some one from Carisbrooke, 
who wanted to discover her address. People are 
so inquisitive. You gave it?” 

“Well, Mr. Leonard, I was took so sudden that 
I never thought whether I ought to or not; sol 
said as she was staying in France with her master 
and mistress, at a place called Fontainebleau. I 
remembered the name because of the cottage.” 

“Oh! you were quite right. But you would 
scarcely call the chevalier and Madame d’Angére 
her master and mistress.” 

“What then, if you please, sir, that I may cor- 
rect myself when I’m asked again ?” 

“Well—friends, protectors.” 

Leonard hesitated, for, after all, he could find 
no name more appropriate than master and mis- 
tress, and he was annoyed with himself when he 
received from Lilywhite the assurance that she 
would say ‘‘ protectors” in future, though, for her 
part, she liked independence, and ‘protectors 
didn’t pay no regular wages.” 

“T knew my work, Mr. Leonard, but Aveling 
didn’t. We was both Blue School girls, and I’m 
a getting my sixteen pound a year, while I don’t 
know what she would be good for if madame was 
to give her notice.” 

“Good day, Lilywhite,” said Leonard, abruptly, 
hurrying into Mrs. Moore’s morning-room. 

He was put out by Lilywhite’s opinions, though 
he felt there was truth in them. He found Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore looking lugubrious. They hailed 
him with delight, for they needed cheering after 
the loss of their sons. Captain Moore came in, 
and they all discussed the weddings. It is note- 
worthy here that the captain had not mentioned 
his proposal to Aveline to his parents, and they 
had been distressed by his irritable and uncom- 
promising manner. He was not good-tempered, 
and having been much considered at home and 





humoured by his mother, he was somewhat tyran- 
nical. Having expected that Aveline would accept 
him, he was soured by his disappointment, and 
angry with himself and her. His regiment was 
ordered to Ireland, and he did not know when 
he might see her, but he was resolved that it 
should be the first opportunity, as he had no no- 


_ tion of yielding to the whims of eighteen and the 


wishes of sixty. 

Leonard liked him the least of the three 
brothers, though he discovered in him many 
soldierly qualities, much determination, and some 
talent. But then Leonard was always analysing 
character, and, like all analysts, sometimes made 
mistakes. 

‘We have had enough of the Island,” said that 
cosmopolitan, Mr. Moore, with a knowing look at 
Leonard. ‘‘I have established my sister’s respec- 
tability, and got good wives for two of the boys, 
and now I am going to take Mrs. Moore for 
a tour to her own country until Charley gets 
married. When will that be, Charley?” 

‘“* Never, probably, father. I am married to my 
profession,” replied the captain, glumly. 

“Then you shouldn’t flirt, my boy. Why, you 
tried your hand on seven of the bridesmaids, at 
least, and as to the queen of them, Miss Quiz! 
You aren’t half as prudent as Leigh.” 

“Miss Quiz was quite equal to the occasion,” 
replied the captain. 

“I cannot afford to pay attentions to young 
ladies,” laughed Leonard. 

But his prudence was again likely to be tested. 
When he returned to the vicarage he found Major 
Dallimore there. He came with a request that 
Mr. Conquest and Leonard would escort Quiz to 
London. He said that they were hurrying on 
preparations in order that she might go up to 
town with them. He added, with the careless 
equanimity of the island-bound, that, once safe in 
London, he would trust to her uncle and aunt to 
see that she was properly chaperoned across the 
Channel, and that the chevalier had promised to 
meet her in France. 

The said aunt had found it impossible longei 
to defer the promised visit of her nieces, and was 
much perturbed by the prospect of being intro- 
duced to two brides. But Mr. Conquest knew 
that she had not expected Quiz so soon, and 
dreaded her unexpected advent. However, polite- 
ness prevented his declining what he was asked 
to do, and it was arranged that the young lady 
should meet him at Newport station on the morn- 
ing fixed for his and Leonard’s departure. This 
was delayed a day or two by business consequent 
on the expected changes at the manor. 

Leonard was much touched by the alteration 
in his aunt’s manner towards him. She now 
joined warmly with his uncle in asking him to 
consider the vicarage as his hame. 

“You see, Leonard,” she said, thoughtfully 
jotting down the items, “the dear girls are pro- 
vided for, and they are no longer any charge to 
us. You are safe to make money enough to pay 
for your clothes, and I am sure you are welcome 
to live with us. You can have your old room, and 
write your books in it; or another, if you prefer it. 
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You will be company for us, and will help your 
uncle as you used to do. I was afraid you and 
Lucy might take a fancy to one another, but—” 

“She has done much better, my dear aunt,” 
replied Leonard. ‘Thank you, heartily. I shall 
be only too glad to have a home of my own again, 
' and that with my first protectors. I hope you 
'. will forgive my shortcomings of past years.” 

Mrs. Churchhouse tried to recall these, and 
failed, but Leonard’s conscience pricked him, for 
he felt that he had often entertained unkind and 
satirical thoughts of his aunt. 

“This will be my holiday-home. When here 
I shall do nothing but enjoy myself,” said Leonard, 
gaily. ‘Onechamber in town and a second in the 
country. What could ambition desire more ?—ex- 
cept to see one’s first-born welcomed so kindly, 
and displayed on the drawing-room table ?” 

Certainly his three volumes looked imposing, 
placed at equal distances in the most conspicuous 
situation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—UNEXPECTED ARRIVALS. 


PRING was spreading her soft and motley- 
S feathered wings over France as well as Eng- 
land, and their warmth and brightness 
revived both inanimate and animate nature. 


Even Madame d’Angére came out of her shell, 
and ceased to shiver over the stoves she disliked 
but frequented. As to the chevalier and Aveline, 
they were like butterflies that had burst from the 


chrysalis. She seemed the embodiment of spring, 
and she was so blythe and gay that she com- 
municated some of her gladness to her benefac- 
tress. But her gaiety was temporary, while that 
of madame increased. The announcement that 
not only the newly married pairs, but Quiz, were to 
visit the chateau, cast a shadow over Aveline’s 
brightness, while it suddenly glorified the pathway 
for madame. It was evident that she had missed 
her old associates, and had been pining for them. 

Aveline, however, had not much time for pro- 
phetic thoughts of evil. She was busy from 
morning till night, preparing for the expected 
guests; and all her talents were exercised in re- 
novating faded furniture and making of the Belle 
Vue a fairy palace for the reception of two brides. 
They had been travelling in different directions, 
and it was arranged that they should meet and 
spend a few days there. Quiz had been long ex- 
pected, and was to arrive the day before her cousins. 
' According to promise the chevalier left his wife 
and Aveline on the appointed day to meet Quiz. 
The excitement at the chateau was great at the 
prospect of the arrival of the nieces of its pro- 
prietors, and Aveline only wished she could rouse 
herself to feel the pleasure she fancied she ought 
to feel at seeing them again. But she was always 
more sensible of her dependent state when in 
company of the relatives of her friends. However, 
she nerved herself to believe that under new cir- 
cumstances Quiz would be different, and spent the 
hours of the chevalier’s absence either in talking 
over the coming events with madame, in putting 
finishing touches to Quiz’s pretty and foreign- 
looking room, or in marshalling the domestics. 

It was night when the wheels of a voiture were 





heard rumbling up the drive. They could not be 
mistaken, for they were very creaky, belonging, as 
they did, to an ancient chariot that had lain perdu 
for half a century in the Belle Vue coach-house, 
and for the drawing of which horses were hired 
from a neighbouring hotel. Jean Lalage was in- 
stalled as coachman, and adorned with the 
d’Angére livery, and madame was happy in the 
thought that her handsome niece, Quiz, should be 
received in the d’Angére carriage. 

She, Aveline, the domestics, and the dogs were 
at the door when it drew up, but as there was no 
moon they could not see its occupants descend 
from it. 

“TI am delighted to welcome you to our 
chateau,” said madame, while Loulou and Frou 
Frou barked. 

“And Iam very glad to come; but we have 
had such a voyage,” returned a voice, which was 
not that of Quiz. “I took you at your word, 
Amicia, and did not wait for an answer to my 
letter, which, it seems, never arrived.” 

“Sophia! Sister Sophia. Impossible!” ex- 
claimed Madame d’Angére, as she found herself 
encircled in Mrs. Conquest’s voluminous embrace. 

“‘And here am I, auntie. Not left behind as 
lost luggage,” said Quiz, pressing forwards. 

‘‘And here is some one else, ma mie,” added 
the chevalier. ‘But let us go into the salon and 
see one another.” 

Madame led the way and her guests followed. 
Aveline remained hesitating in the doorway. 

“Go, also, ma petite. I will see to the luggage,” 
said monsieur. 

**No one thinks of me but the chevalier,” she 
murmured, regretfully. 

She stole silently into the cheerful salon, and the 
first person she saw was—Leonard Leigh ! 

“‘ Aveline, are you not astonished?” he said, 
meeting her almost as if he had been looking for 
her, and holding her hand several seconds. 

** How do you do, my dear ? I am glad to meet 
you again,” said Mrs. Conquest ; but Quiz’s greet- 
ing was cold and almost silent; she touched her 
cheek with her lips, her hand with her fingers. 

But no coldness could check the flush that 
coloured the girl’s face, the joy that filled her 
heart, at sight of Leonard. Fear vanished when 
he was near. Pleasure and surprise took from 
her the power of speech, and she could only look 
her joy and her amazement. Madame was as 


- much delighted as she, and it took some time to 


explain so unexpected a surprise. 

“The fact is,” began Mrs. Conquest, sinking 
into a chair, and speaking with difficulty for want 
of breath, ‘‘ Quiz made herself so agreeable that 
Mr. Conquest proposed my going somewhere with 
her. I did not feel well enough, but almost at the 
last moment, as we could find no escort for her, I 
made up my mind to come and sce you, Amicia. 
I dare say it will be my death.” 

“IT wrote at once, aunt,” broke in Quiz, com- 
passionating Mrs. Conquest’s breathless condition. 
“Uncle says you ought to have had the letter in 
time to prevent his meeting us, because Leonard 
was so gallant as to agree to accompany us when 
he found that he was to have a cchaperon. He is 
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much too prudent to travel alone with an unpro- 
tected female.” 

“Mr. Conquest could not leave London,” broke 
in Leonard, ‘‘so he said he would frank me if I 
would accompany the ladies, and I was only too 
glad to do so. You, madame, and the chevalier, 
gave me such a warm invitation that I thought I 
might trust to your hospitality to welcome me.” 

‘“‘T am sure weare delighted to see you,” replied 
Madame d’Angére; “and I can’t recover from my 
surprise. But where are you allto sleep? Aveline, 
where can you put them?” 

‘“‘ There is no difficulty. Everything is prepared, 
dear madame,” replied Aveline, cheerfully. 

She had already settled that the unexpected 
guests were to occupy the apartments of the 
expected, temporarily, as they were prepared. 

“La petite knows everything. She can im- 
provise the very stars when she wants them,” said 
the chevalier, coming in. 

Aveline felt, rather than saw, that Quiz glanced 
at her, and that Madame d’Angére made an im- 
patient gesture ; but the presence of Leonard, her 
friend, neutralised the effect of these mute sus- 
picions. 

He had been, thus far, true to himself and the 
hasty resolution he made to Quiz. Mr. Conquest 
had asked him to accompany heras far as Dieppe, 
saying that it was impossible he could go, and 
Leonard had demurred. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Dallimore would approve,” 
he said, diplomatically. 

“But you are a sort of brother—a cousin at 
least,” argued Mr. Conquest. 

“No relation whatever. A kind of suspected 
person on whom all the blame would fall if any 
contretemps occurred.” 

Leonard really longed to visit Fontainebleau, 
and, but for that previous stormy interview with 
(Quiz, when he made up his mind to avoid private 
téle-a-tétes with young ladies, he would certainly 
have encountered the danger of accompanying 
her alone. 

A letter was written to Fontainebleau announcing 
the change of plans, which, as we have seen, had 
not arrived. when the chevalier started, but was 
delivered the following day, marked “ too late.” 

“‘T hope you will like your room,” said Aveline 
to Quiz, when she had conducted her to her 
apartment, while madame took possession of her 
sister. ‘‘We have made it as cheerful as we 
could. - It overlooks the forest, and you will see, 
in the morning, what that means.” 

“It is French, and that is enough,” replied 
Quiz. “ But how altered poor aunt is. Has she 
been seriously ill ?” 

“No, and we think her much better. She will 
get well, I am sure, now you are come. I am 
afraid she has missed her friends, and finds it 
difficult to accustom herself to the new life.” 

“But the chevalier looks better than ever, and 
you appear flourishing.” 

“Fe is at home in his own country, and I like 
the place and the people. Every one is so kind 
tome. How are Lisle, and your sisters ?” 

_ “Lisle is not strong, and yet is allowed to do 
Just as he likes. The rest are much as usual. 





Helen sent her love ‘to you, or something of the 
sort, and I have a parcel from Lisle.” 

“How kind of them! I think you are hand- 
somer than ever, Quiz. I beg your pardon—Miss 
Elizabeth.” 

It must be remembered that these two girls had 
been friends in childhood, and would, perhaps, 
have been so still but for the pride and jealousy 
of one of them. Aveline had a frank admiration 
of the beauty and talents of her rival, and would 
have been fond of her had she let her. 

““Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle! Monsieur 
vous demande,” sounded through the half-open 
door, and Aveline left Quiz with a hasty apology. 

The chevalier could do nothing without her, 
and there was a hitch in the preparations for 
supper. The food that would have sufficed for 
one guest was inadequate for three. She imme- 
diately set to work to concoct an omelette and to 
increase the salad; for in France we do as the 
French, and Aveline nad learnt from Marthe and 
Fanchon how to make many French dishes. She 
remained in the kitchen to superintend, while 
Fanchon transported them to the salle 4 manger, 
where the family party soon assembled. 

“‘T feel better already for the light air and 
digestible food,’ exclaimed Mrs. Conquest, with 
a deep sigh. ‘Iam glad I came.” 

“It is Aveline who has made that omelette,” 
said the chevalier. 

“‘T wish the air and food agreed with me,” said 
madame. But she forgot her complaints ere long, 
and began to expatiate on the elegance of French 
manners and dress, and to describe particularly 
those of the family of her husband’s early friend, the 
Marquis de Bellefontaine. She was particularly 
eloquent over the graces of the captain, who had 
frequently visited the Belle Vue since he first 
came there with Captain Moore, and through 
whose instrumentality the other members of his 
family had renewed or begun a friendship with 
the chevalier and madame. 

‘“‘T think Captain de Bellefontaine and you are 
made for one another, Quiz,” she concluded. 

“I hope you have not said as much to him, 
auntie, as he may be disappointed if I am not,” 
she remarked. 

‘But I tink he admire our Aveline,” said the 
chevalier. 

She came in at the moment, and every one 
looked at her, but she was too much preoccupied 
with household duties to observe it. Leonard 
rose to make room for her, and, seated between 
him and Mrs. Conquest, she soon became absorbed 
in the general conversation. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE PALACE, 


E will pass over the excitement consequent 
on the arrival of the newly-married pairs. 
Suffice it to say they looked supremely 

happy, and were prepared to be pleased with every- 
body and everything. Their courtship had been 
smooth, and so, apparently, had their honeymoon. 
Aveline’s ingenuity was put to the test, but not 
defeated. She turned out of her own room to 
accommodate Mrs. Conquest, and managed to 
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provide a small chamber for Leonard command- 
ing a view of the palace and its gardens. The 
chateau was quite full, and Madame d’Angére 
quite happy. This raised the chevalier’s spirits 
to so elevated a pitch that Aveline found him 
acting quite a pantomime before Polly’s cage in 
their exuberance, while the bird screamed and 
fluttered in concert. 

The first thing to be done was to visit the 
palace. All the party went. Aveline proposed 
to remain at home to superintend ‘household 
matters, but the chevalier overruled this, assuring 
the rest that she was a better cicerone than the 
guides. She proved so, in fact, for the guides 
were so accustomed to her and the chevalier, that 
they relaxed their vigilance and no longer told 
their oft-repeated tale to them. The palace of 
Fontainebleau is so remarkable, both as regards 
its picturesque site in the midst of the forest, its 
historical associations, and its piles of buildings 
and suites of apartments, that all personalities 
were forgotten in viewing it. The chevalier and 
Aveline acted as showmen without remark, while 
the guides accompanied other tourists through 
the rooms and corridors. 

Aveline was charming when unembarrassed, and 
she told the tales she had learnt so well, with the 
enthusiasm of a native. Standing on the steps of 
the principal entrance, she pointed to the great 
‘*Cour du cheval blanc,” and said, “It was here 
that Napoleon 1 took leave of his Old Guard 
before he departed for Elba. I know not which 
is saddest—the farewell, or the rooms in which 
he lived, which are very simple!” 

“ What a radical you are, Aveline! 
the discrowned heads,” said Leonard. 

“‘That is impossible here, where every room 
recalls them,” she replied. ‘Was it not Louis 
Philippe, who died in exile, that restored the half 
ruined and neglected pile ?” 

As the party roamed from room to room, Ave- 
line manifested that her taste for reading, fostered 
by the chevalier, had been well cultivated. 
Leonard in particular, whose gifts were not dis- 
similar, was struck by it, and kept by her side 
throughout the tour of inspection. Quiz was 
pretty close to him, and the rest followed, some- 
times attentive to the descriptions of Aveline, at 
others to those of the chevalier. It is not easy to 
point out even the salient features of the works 
of art collected by monarchs during seven or 
eight centuries; it is still less easy to recall the 
lives and deaths of the collectors. But at Fon- 
tainebleau, from the time of Francis 1 to that of 
Napoleon 111, both are well represented. Aveline’s 
sympathies were with sorrow, whether merited or 
not, and she lingered rather in the spots where 
Monaldeschi was murdered by order of Christina 
of Sweden, where Pope Pius vm was royally im- 
prisoned, where Louis xIv signed the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and where Henrietta 
Maria, queen of our Charles 1, took refuge, than 
amid the gilded splendours of the apartments of 
Catherine de Medici, Diana of Poitiers, or of 
Madame de Maintenon. It was necessary to turn 
to the chevalier for details of the carvings, bas- 
reliefs, stuccoes; and paintings of the earlier times 


You forget 





of Francis 1, and even for the Gobelins tapestries 
and oil-paintings of more recent date ; but for the 
more modern associations, all looked to Aveline. 

“Is it not silent? Does not the echo of every 
footstep make one’s heart beat?” she said to 
Leonard and Quiz when they wandered into the 
apartments prepared for Marie Antoinette by 
Louis XvI. 

“‘The silence is indeed oppressive. A palace 
with none save officials is amournful sermon,” re- 
turned Leonard—* not only a ‘sermon in stones,’ 
but in satin, gilding, and Sévres china,” he added, 
as they all gazed on the exquisite appointments of 
the sa/on tenanted by turns by a Marie Antoinette, 
a Joséphine, an Amélie, and an Eugénie. 

“To have occupied these rooms, and reigned 
supreme in this palace; to have been worshipped 
by kings and courtiers; to have had, for a time at 
least, the desire of one’s heart; to have com- 
manded and been obeyed ; to have lived in luxury 
and refinement, must have made exile, and even 
death, endurable,” broke out Quiz. 

She was standing over a screen of Sévres china, 
on which was a peacock so exquisitely painted 
that it seemed about to strut out of its frame—a 
screen presented to the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette by the inhabitants of Sévres on her marriage, 
together with other fine specimens of porcelain. 
She looked supremely handsome, and Leonard and 
Aveline glanced at her with admiration. 

“Oh, here you are!” broke in Madame 
d’Angére, who entered, breathless, followed by a 
stranger. ‘‘ Let me introduce M. le Capitaine de 
Bellefontaine. My niece, Miss Elizabeth Dalli- 
more; Mr. Leonard Leigh, a celebrated author.” 

Captain de Bellefontaine bowed low before the 
royal-looking damsel to whom he was presented, 
and for the moment saw no one else. Recovering 
from a too-apparent admiration, he bent to 
Leonard, and said something to Aveline. Quiz 
glanced triumphantly at both, and in a few 
minutes was examining the royal apartments under 
the escort of Captain de Bellefontaine. 

“Mrs. Conquest is tired. Will you walk home 
quietly with her, Aveline?” said Madame d’Angére. 
“She is sitting inthe cabinet de travail.” 

“Perhaps I can assist her,” said Leonard, see- 
ing the remainder of the party in the corridor. 

Without waiting for a rejoinder, he followed 
Aveline into the small room, where the Great 
Napoleon used to work and write. Seated at the 


_ round table on which the first emperor signed his 


abdication was Mrs. Conquest. 

“When I see that. good lady,” whispered 
Leonard to Aveline, in the adjacent corridor, “I 
think of Sydney Smith. He said of a big woman, 
‘You might take your morning’s walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent resting- 
places, and you were in rude health. I was once 
rash enough to try walking round her before 
breakfast, but only got half way, and gave it up, 
exhausted.’ What would the inimitable Sydney have 
thought of volunteering to offer her his arm ?” 

Aveline laughed merrily, and they joined Mrs. 
Conquest. 

‘‘The chevalier will be the death of me, he 
talks and walks so fast,” said that lady. 
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AN INTRODUCTION AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


The young people volunteered to be as slow as 
she liked, and the trio walked leisurely from room 
toroom. In the'sadle du tréne, erected by Napoleon, 
they found Captain de Bellefontaine and Quiz, who 
looked at Leonard, as she passed him by with the 
muttered words, 

“Your prudence has secured a chaperon. I 
have secured a guide who can do without one.” 

He seemed happy enough under his portly 
protector, and was content to wander slowly 
through the suite of rooms that had last been 
occupied by Napoleor. 111 and his lovely wife, and 
to listen to Aveline’s graceful and pathetic de- 
scriptions. Mrs. Conquest forgot her fatigue, and 
abandoned herself to the romantic feelings that 
all must experience wherever the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette figured on her short stage of 
life. When Aveline touched, with a sort of timid 
reverence, the window-bolts of her boudoir, and 
said they had been fashioned for her by her lover, 
Louis xv1, Leonard remarked that they seemed a 
presage of the bolts and bars of her prison. 

“It is only Carisbrooke over again, Aveline,” 
he said. ‘*Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.’ Quiz little understood what the tenants 
of these apartments had to bear, when flight, 
exile, or the scaffold followed the glittering gew- 
gaws of state! Better be a peasant girl, or the 
belle of a country néighbourhood.” 

Discoursing and admiring, the trio went from 
gallery to gallery, Mrs. Conquest leaning on 
Leonard’s arm, and Aveline pointing out objects 
of interest. They did not encounter the rest of 
the party again, for the chevalier took his portion 





of it through the salons de réception, while Captain 
de Bellefontaine led Quiz rapidly from object to 
object, as one who was tired of what he surveyed, 
and enjoyed most the lively repartee and brilliant 
questions of the handsome girl he guided. 

‘““We must see the theatre before we leave,” 
said Aveline. ‘‘It is the only modern thing here, 
and was erected by the Empress Eugénie.” 

“This looks like London in August!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Conquest, when they reached a circular 
theatre, the gorgeous seats of which were care- 
fully enveloped in brown holland. ‘‘ You can 
walk round it while I rest.” 

She sank upon one of the downy cushions and 
surveyed the stage, the crystal chandelier, the 
gilded ceilings, the modern decorations. Even 
she felt a revulsion of feeling at the change from 
past to present. Leonard led Aveline to a dis- 
tance, and told her gently of the inquiry made for 
her by the woman in the white veil. 

“It was my dear mamma! It must have been 
my dear mamma!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Impossible, Aveline. I mention it to prepare 
you for any inquiry that may be made, any letter 
that may reach you,” replied Leonard. 

“IT ought to be in the Island. I knew she 
would go there,” cried Aveline. ‘Oh! if we had 
never come here! She did not drown herself, and 
is seeking me.” 

‘But the intermediate years ? 
have passed them ?” 

“In an asylum, or, like Marie Antoinette, in 
prison. Any where but in the chill water and the 
cold grave. Help me to find her as you helped 


Where can she 
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us both long ago, so that I may not be quite, quite 
alone in the world.” 

“You, who have so many friends!” said Leonard, 
reproachfully. 

“‘Only the chevalier and yourself. Madame is 
suspicious of me, I know not why; the rest dislike 
me, again I know not why. I strive to please 
them; I do, indeed.” 

“I know it, I see it, my poor child,” he said, 
holding out his hands involuntarily. 

But she did not take them. She covered her 
face with hers instead, to stay her rising tears. 

“I wish I had not told you. Try to calm your- 
self. Mrs. Conquest is observing us,” he said. 

“I am calm already,” she replied, ‘‘ but I must 
seek my dear mamma.” 

Leonard was surprised to see her turn instantly, 
and walk towards Mrs. Conquest. 

“‘She must have had some strange experience 
of life since I saw her last,” he reflected. 

She certainly had. The experience of daily 
efforts to please a weak and jealous woman. Mrs. 
Conquest was making her observations on the 
little scene she had witnessed, but said nothing. 
She declared herself refreshed and ready to return 
to the Belle Vue. So the trio left the castle, 
pausing to remark on the heterogeneous pile of 
brick which might almost be called six castles, 
surrounded by six courts. Leonard, however, 
looked more at Aveline than the massive walls, 
and wondered how one, naturally so gay and im- 
pressionable, had acquired a self-command capable 
of turning aside the suspicions of Mrs. Conquest. 
On their way homewards she was greeted by 
smiles from all whom she encountered, and he 
heard more than once the words La belle 
Anglaise. 

The chevalier and his party had arrived, and all 
were talking over what they had seen. Many in- 
quiries were made for Quiz, and Lucy laughingly 
suggested that she had eloped with the handsome 
Frenchman, adding aside to Leonard, that if he 
did not take care, he would be eclipsed. 

“Why did you not keep with Quiz, Aveline ?” 
asked Madame d’Angére. 

“You told her to escort Mrs. Conquest, 
madame; and Quiz and the beau capitaine pre- 
ferred their freedom. Two are company,” 
answered Leonard, for Aveline. 

The truants soon appeared, and overpowered 
the rest by their volubility. If Quiz was a great 
talker, de Bellefontaine was greater, and to judge 
from their sparkling conversation they had made 
considerable progress towards intimacy. 

Aveline escaped to her favourite window in 
‘‘?appartement de ma mére,” and there let the 
suppressed tears flow for a few moments. She 
had, at the chevalier’s request, appropriated this 
room, and resorted to it whenever she needed re- 
flection and quiet. He knew her habits, and always 
sought her there. Indeed, it was too apparent 
that he could not be long without her. On the 
present occasion his sympathetic heart had felt 
there was something amiss with her, and as soon 
as de Bellefontaine had made his adieux, having 
promised to return the next day, he followed to 
discover what it was. Aveline’s tears were scarcely 





dry when he joined her, saying almost before he 
had closed the door, 


“It was a contre-temps, ma petite. My friend 


de Bellefontaine admires most les yeux bleus—the 
English eyes—I have often heard him say so. But 
he must be polite to the niece of my dear 
You have two captains at your 


wife. Ha, ha! 
feet!” 

The honest, guileless man had been dreaming 
of a match between de Bellefontaine and Aveline, 
since he fancied she did not incline to Captain 
Moore. Aveline smiled through the tears, as she 
turned from the contemplation of the soft, 
feathery, tasselled tops of the young larch and 
birch clothing themselves in spring garments, to- 
wards her friend. She told him in few words 
what Leonard had told her. 

“It was my dear mamma,” she concluded. “I 
must return to the Island. I must be where she 
would naturally look for‘me.” 

“Impossible, my child. Fontainebleau Cottage 
is let. It could not be your mother. It was pro- 
bably a stranger who had heard your story.” 

“No, it is my dear mamma. She will expect 
to find me where she left me, either at Lisle or 
Parkhurst. Dear monsieur, I must go, even if I 
beg my way back to the Island again.” 








Sir George Harvey’s Picture of School-skailing.—To Eng- 
lishmen the title of the picture is a puzzle, but the subject is 
evident enough. On referring to Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary 
we find this definition of ‘* Toskail,” ‘To disjoin, io separate, 
to disperse ; implying the idea of violence, or the influence of 
terror.” The last clause of this definition is hardly justified 
in all uses of the word, although fortified by various quota- 
tions. In school-skailing, for instance, joy rather than 
terror attends the dispersion of the unprisoned crowd, rush- 
ing from the presence of the dreaded dominie. The word 
as a noun is still in common use in Scotland, as when they 
speak of ‘‘ the skail of the kirk,” at the close of the service, 
in more orderly mode than that usually seen at the skail of 
the school ; which by the way is not given by Jamieson in its 
Scottish spelling, although he gives Scholage as the Scottish 
term for the master’s fee for teaching in the Schule. 


Darwin on the Influence of Christianity——The reference 
(in the September Part) to Mr. Darwin’s testimony as to the 
influence of Christian missionaries in raising the condition of 
the Patagonians, reminds us of similar testimonies in his 
journal of the voyage of the Reagle. Speaking of New 
Zealand. he says : ‘‘ Amongst the natives there is absent that 
charming simplicity which is found at Tahiti. Neither is the 
country itself attractive. I look back but to.one bright spot, 
and that is Waimate, with its Christian inhabitants.” This, 
it must be remembered, was fifty years ago, since which much 
has been done for the improvement of the islands and their 
people. But more remarkable is the testimony to the in- 
fluence of the Gospel in the South Seas. ‘* From seeing the 
present state (1836) it is impossible not to look forward with 
high expectations to the future progress of nearly an entire 
hemisphere. The march of improvement cgnsequent upon 
the introduction of Christianity throughout the South Seas 
probably stands by itself in the records of history. It is the 
more striking when we remember that Captain Codk, whose 
excellent judgment none will dispute, could foresee no pros- 
pect ofachange. Yet these changes have now been effected 
by the philanthropic spirit of the British nation In the same 
quarter of the globe Australia is rising, or indeed, may be 
said to have risen into a grand centre of civilisation, which, 
at some not very remote period, will rule as empress over 
the southern hemisphere.” —Darzern’s Naturalist’s Voyage. 
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ENGLISH THRIFT: ITS HELPS, HINDRANCES, AND HOPES. 


BY THE REV. W. T. BLACKLEY, M.A. 


PART III.—HOPES FOR THRIFT. 


XX.—THE CHIEF HOPE OF ALL FOR ENGLISH 
THRIFT AND PROVIDENCE. 


AVING summed up the “Hindrances to 
Thrift” by arraigning our English Poor 
Law for forming, in its errors of principle, 
practice, and policy, the great social hindrance to 
English thrift and providence, it seems fairly 
reasonable that I should sum up the “ Hopes of 
Thrift and Providence,” and conclude this series 
of papers, by putting forward that which, in my 
mind, offers the most hopeful and reasonable 
prospect of national reform and progress in this 
direction. 

As, of course, it must be expected that the 
greatest hope should lie in the correction of the 
greatest hindrance, many may suppose the aboli- 
tion of the Poor Law to be the only logical reform 
which can abrogate the evils which that system 
causes; and my readers, looking at the age— 
nearly three hundred years—to which that system 
has attained, at the depth of the strong roots it 
has struck into our whole social system, and at the 
supposed claim upon relief which its very exist- 
ence has conferred on the millions of poor per- 
sons whom its promised tender mercies have 
ruined, may well suppose that the eradication of 
the system would be a matter so difficult, so 
unpopular, and so cruel as to make them prefer 
casting the whole subject from their consideration, 
and leaving matters, however bad, to continue as 
they are, from sheer hopelessness of any effective 
amelioration. 

The abolition of the Poor Law, however, is not 
the remedy I would propose, for I agree in hold- 
ing it “‘ ineradicable,” in the strict sense of the 
word—that is, it cannot be torn up by the roots, 
which lie too deep and spread too wide to make 
that course a possible one. But, as clearers of a 
dense forest in felling the trees they cannot grub 
out leave a hollow, in which the rain lies, to rot 
and soften the roots, and make them quickly 


perish, so I think a method may be found to let - 


the Poor Law, which we cannot eradicate, die out 
of itself, and so to supplant a system which we 
cannot slay. 


XXI.—WHY THE POOR LAW CANNOT BE 
ABOLISHED. 
* 


There is no commoner mistake than to assume 
that because a man at one time of his life may 
have paid some money in poor-rates he has there- 
fore established a claim to support by poor-rates 
whenever he qualifies himself by destitution— 
however occasioned—to claim parochial relief. 
Poor-rate is no insurance premium, paid in ad- 





vance. At every time a man has paid his rate it 
has been by way of discharging a past social 
debt, not by way of investing for a future personal 
maintenance. Because we have paid our butchers’, 
our bakers’, our tailors’ bills for one or for fifty years 
we do not dream of claiming that we shall be 
entitled for the rest of our lives to meat and bread 
and clothing gratis. But nothing is more common 
than to apply such absurd reasoning to the Poor 
Law question, an incidental proof not only of the 
tendency of that system to land us in absurdities, 
but also of the general and stupendous ignorance 
which exists on the subject itself. 

And if such a notion as this is so common 
among the classes in our nation who might know 
better, it is little wonder that the vast mass of our 
lower classes should be possessed by the same 
idea, and regard the existence of the Poor Law 
system as at once the charter and the evidence of 
“‘ every man’s right to rate relief,” quite regardless 
of the self-evident fact that if every one chose to 
claim the right there would be no one left to pay 
the rates, and we, every one, would starve. 

It is easy to say that this false notion must be 
eradicated from people’s minds as a first step to 
the abolition of the Poor Law. But there is an 
obvious objection to this proposal. As long as the 
practice of the Poor Law, which teaches the error, 
remains unchanged, the theoretical error must 
remain. And as the change of practice would 
leave to starvation all whom the false theory had 
led to trust in rate relief, and whom no correction 
of false theory can ever make self-provided, any 
real and effectual abrogation of the Poor Law, and 
of the rights it is supposed to confer, would be a 
course too cruel and injurious to be seriously 
entertained on the mere assumption, which some 
of its supporters put forward, that private charity 
would instantly be found, ready and organised, to 
save from starvation all those miserable ones from 
whom the prospect of rate relief must be suddenly 
withdrawn. 

Nor would things be better if we set a limit, say 
of twenty years, to the existence of the Poor Law. 
For this would leave the present spendthrift and 
wastrel of forty or fifty years old, whom the 
national system had corrupted, and whose best or 
only years for saving are long gone by, no pros- 
pect but beggary or eventual starvation in old age. 
And to leave such a class as this to its chance of 
private charity would, so far from putting an end 
to pauperism, be only the doing of one of two 
things—the mere shifting of its cost from all, the 
willing and unwilling alike, to the willing alone, 
or the re-introduction, in a form more frightful 
and extensive than ever, of those enormous social 
sufferings and severities which gave the first occa- 
sion for introducing the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 
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XXII.—HOW THE POOR LAW MAY BE SUPPLANTED. 


As we may thus consider it absolutely impossible 
to directly abolish the Poor Law, the ground is 
clearer for us to study some means for its super- 
session. And for this purpose it is important to 
give a brief definition of what the Poor Law pro- 
fesses to do; it professes, in a word, to relieve 
destitution. Whatever difference of practice there 
may be in its administration, it may be conceded 
that the principle of the Poor Law limits relief to 
“destitute persons.” And as I have tried to show 
that to abolish this law is, for the present at least, 
an impossibility, there seems to be but one way in 
which to supersede the necessity for the law exist- 
ing, and that is, to contrive some means which 
shall prevent any persons being ‘“‘ destitute” in 
the Poor Law sense at all. And “ destitution in 
the Poor Law sense” is pauperism; therefore the 
‘Prevention of Pauperism,” if conceivably prac- 
ticable, would, by leaving the Poor Law nothing 
to do, supersede its operation without needing to 
assail its existence. 

In a word, if every one could be made too well 
provided to claim ‘rate relief, the Poor Law, with 
all its evils, would die out of itself, without the 
necessary abrogation of one of its clauses; and in 
proportion as every one can be thus well provided, 
the evils of our Poor Law system, in a word, our 
National Pauperism, must be diminished. 

The great hope, then, for English thrift and 
providence lies in securing every adult in the 
nation from such destitution (caused by sickness 
or old age) as would entitle him to claim relief, in 
the form of poor-rate, from his fellow-men; and 
this end, it is maintained, can be reached by a 
system of universal compulsory insurance, requir- 
ing every healthy adult, as he or she reaches the 
age of twenty-one, to make a small payment into 
a national fund, which shall secure to the contri- 
butor, say, till seventy years of age, a sum, in case 
of sickness incapacitating for wage-earning, of 
eight shillings per week, and, from the age of 
seventy, a weekly pension of half that sum. 

These sums, though small, are much larger than 
persons under the same circumstances would, if 
destitute, obtain from the poor-rates; and as no 
person entitled to and possessing such a provision 
would be poor enough to be a pauper in the Poor 
Law sense, it is manifest that if every one pos- 
sessed such a provision the Poor Law would be 
without paupers on whom to operate, the sick 
and aged poor would be supported independently 
by their own money, instead of being demoralised 
by a compulsory levy from other people, rate- 
payers would be relieved from a needless burden, 
and the multitudes otherwise doomed to pauperism 
would be raised into the class of self-respecting 
and self-provided citizens. 


XXIII.—THE PROPOSAL OF NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


It has been estimated, so far as present ascer- 
tained statistics allow of exact calculation, that a 
sum of /'10 paid in, once for all, by each indi- 
vidual in the nation on completion of his or her 
twenty-first year, would perfectly insure the pecu- 





niary benefits I have enumerated to each contri- 
butor who fulfilled the conditions of his policy. 
It is quite possible that the very much larger 
tabulation of experienced sickness which would 
follow the establishment of such an universal 
system would modify the exact amount necessary 
for the insurance; but such modification would be 
quite as likely to lower as to raise the suggested 
amount of £ 10. Such modification, ascertained, 
as it would be, from time to time by the expe- 
riences tabulated, would, of course, also from 
time to-time, be introduced into the rate of com- 
pulsory payment. That is, if in ten years’ time it 
were found that the true cost for each person 
should be f'10 ss., or £9 155., instead of £10, 
that ascertained sum, until the next adjustment, 
would be the amount which each new contributor 
would be compelled to pay. 

It is quite plain that a fund not only collected 
but administered by a law, always requiring new 
contributors, who were compelled to join it, to 
pay the true ascertained cost of their insurance, 
could never be subject to the fluctuations, uncer- 
tainties, and risks of ordinary voluntary insurances, 
and must be, under all conceivable circumstances, 
financially secure. 

The manner of its collection would also be 
simple: The law would require the money to be 
contributed either in one sum or by instalments 
(the latter being, of course, the form in which it 
could most easily be paid in in the case of wage- 
earners). If the compulsion to pay in by instal- 
ments were.applied for three years from the age 
of eighteen to that of twenty-one, the weekly 
amount required would be fifteenpence; a sum 
which would scarcely be felt as a privation by the 
young and vigorous of both sexes, at a time when 
their powers are fresh and their earnings not 
incumbered, as those of older workers are, by the 
cost of supporting families. 

But’ though it be beyond argument that the 
earnings of this early part of working life could bear 
the deduction of fifteenpence a week (and indeed 
the very wages earned often fluctuate more widely), 
it does not follow that young inexperienced wage- 
earners will always be able so to manage their 
incomes as to have the weekly fifteenpence at 
hand: to make their payments into the national 
fund. 

Therefore, a further provision of the law, which 
would entirely overcome this difficulty, would con- 
sist in making every employer of labour respon- 
sible for deducting the required amount, and for 
paying it into the nearest Post-office to the credit 
of the wage-earner’s insurance account. 

This is already voluntarily done by a great 
number of employers of labour for their workers 
at the present time; the principle and practice 
are in operation with regard to every soldier in 
our army, from whose pay twopence a day is 
reserved during the whole of his service, so that, 
when his six years’ period is over, he has a sum to 
receive, with its accumulated interest, of nearly 
twenty pounds. 

And this system of reduction from wages for 
provident needs is universally applied in all factory 


| employments in Germany, not by the direct com- 
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pulsion of any general law, but by what may be 
called a distinct ‘local option” of the people 
themselves. 


XXIV.—THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL INSURANCE. 


At the first enunciation of compulsory universal 
insurance as a preventive of pauperism, a very 
general prejudice was found to exist against the 
compulsion which must be the essential feature of 
any such measure. And this preliminary objec- 
tion took two forms. ‘The first, as opposing any 
compulsion whatever; the second, as opposing 
the particular compulsion suggested. 

Easy answers are at hand to both these objec- 
tions. That all compulsion whatever is wrong is 
a proposition which, if accepted and carried out, 
would dissolve society itself, inasmuch as it would 
utterly annihilate the sense and force of law. For 
what is the enactment, by any State, of any law, 
but the definition of every man’s social duty? 
And what is the execution, by any State, of any 
law, but the compulsion of each member of the 
State to do his social duty thus defined ? 

To argue against a proposal aimed at prevent- 
ing pauperism on the assumption that ‘‘ nobody 
must be compelled to do anything” being thus 
shown to be unreasonable, the objection took 
the second form, and opponents said that ‘to 
compel men to make provision for future needs ” 
was wrong in principle. 

Not to detain my readers, I will admit that this 
point may be arguable in foreign countries, which 
have no Poor Law, but not in ours, which has. 
For, with us, the reply takes a simple form. Our 
Poor Law at the present moment does the very 
thing complained of in national insurance—it 
“‘compels men to make provision for future 
needs ;” so that to object to national insurance as 
being compulsory providence, and therefore as a 
new thing, is simply to betray a total ignorance 
of the vital subject under discussion. Compulsory 
providence ts no new thing. England has had it, in 
a bad and unjust form, for nearly three hundred 
years. Our English Poor Law provides for all the 
wasteful—that is providence; and it does so by 
compelling all the thrifty to pay for all the wasteful 
—that is compulsion ; and the sin of this is that all 
the compulsion is laid on the wrong men. Na- 
tional insurance would provide for all—that is pro- 
vidence too ; and would do it by compelling every 
man to pay for himself (as he is well able)—and 
that is compulsion too. But such compulsory pro- 
vidence exercises its compulsion on the right men 
instead of the wrong ones, which is just and fair. 

In a large meeting of working men in London 
where I was once discussing this subject, the best- 
dressed man in the room got up and said, “ Well, 
sir, what you say about national insurance is all 
very interesting, but I’m a free-born Englishman, 
and I won’t be compelled to do anything. I don’t 
like the notion. It’s a thing I would never stand!” 
“May I ask you a question?” I replied. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir,” was the answer. ‘Are you a rate- 
payer?” ‘Yes, I am—worse luck!” he said. 
**When did you pay your last rate?” ‘About a 
fortnight ago.” ‘Why did you pay it?” Along 





pause followed, long enough to make every one in 
the room turn round to look at the objector, who 
was at the back. I repeated my question—‘‘ Why 
did you pay the rate, sir?” and at last he replied, 
‘Well, I suppose I had to.” ‘‘ And that,” said I, 
as soon as I could be heard for the laughter that 
followed his rueful admission—* that is compul- 
sion, sir. The thing you fancied you would never 
stand is what you and I, and every independent 
working man who is striving to keep himself from 
the workhouse, are standing every day, compelled 
as we are by present law to provide for all who 
will not do as we are doing, and as all honest men 
should do—provide for themselves.” 

This illustration may suffice to show the prin- 
ciple of compulsory providence by national insur- 
ance to be more immeasurably just and fair than 
that existing now. 


XXV.—THE PRACTICABILITY OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. 


Having shown the principle of the proposed 
national insurance to be far more just and reason- 
able than that of our present system, the next 
objection to remove is that so readily alleged, of 
the impracticability of the thing. ~ 

Perhaps the very greatness of the benefit such 
a measure, if in operation, would effect, leads 
people to suppose that, if at all possible, it must 
have come into operation long ago, instead of 
being only a new suggestion at the present time. 

Of course the allegation of impossibility is, in 
one respect, a very safe one, inasmuch as the 
person who makes it need never admit himself 
wrong until the alleged impossibility really comes 
to pass. But a reasonable man, especially in such 
a matter as this, must expect to convince nobody 
by the assertion of a mere conjecture ; he will feel 
that he has to furnish some reasons in support of 
the assertion. In other words, it is not enough to 
say, ‘‘ National insurance is impossible,” without 
being prepared to say also why it should be so. 

There are four chief reasons offered in support 
of the alleged impossibility of national insurance, 
which I will examine separately, premising the 
fact that, so far as I can ascertain, objectors unz- 
versally admit the measure to be, if possible, de- 
sirable in itself. These objections are that it is 
impossible—1, to contribute; 2, to collect; 3, to 
secure ; and 4, to enact, a national insurance. 


XXVI.—CAN THE REQUIRED AMOUNT FOR 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BE CONTRIBUTED ? 


We are often told that wages in the worst paid 
trades are too low to allow of any deductions being 
made for provident purposes. The answer is, 
firstly, a general one, that wages never were so 
low as to prevent some earners of the lowest from 
becoming prosperous and wealthy; secondly, that 
the amount expended in our nation (and, in 
largest proportion to cost of mere subsistence, by 
the earners of lowest wages) on the one wasteful 
ttem of intoxicating drink alone, is nearly twenty 
times as much, or as one pound to one shilling, of 
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the amount necessary to relieve our pauperism ;* 
that is to say, roughly speaking, that it is possible 
for classes who can spend pounds in drink, to 
spare, if compelled, shillings in providence. 

That the whole class of healthy, unincumbered 
young people, between eighteen and twenty-one 
years of age, in our country, can afford to secure 
themselves against pauperism in sickness and old 
age by payments (or by a single payment) of £10, 
is unquestionable in view of these considerations. 
But it is very important to prove, by an illustra- 
tion, how very much more easily than is generally 
supposed, this payment can be contributed. And 
this illustration will show, what I trust my readers 
will keep in mind as a formula in discussing this 
subject, how eitirely the contribution of the 
national insurance » becomes a question, not 
of possibility, but of management. 

In South Australia the destitute children (waifs 
and strays) are boarded out till the age of thirteen. 
They are then licensed out for three years’ service 
in all kinds of employments. The employers are 
bound to feed and clothe them, and to give wages, 
the first year of one shilling, the second of eighteen- 
pence, the third of two shillings a week; an 
average wage, during three years, of eighteen- 
pence a week. One-fourth of this wage is given 
to the children themselves for pocket-money ; the 
rest the employers are bound to pay into the 
savings bank to the children’s credit, with the 
following result, which I quote from the 1878 
Report of the Adelaide Boarding-out Society :— 

“The wages, though small, are rigidly exacted. 
There is no escape from the payment of the balance into 
the savings bank ; and all those who have been the 
three years at service receive their bank-book with 
a sum of £9 to credit, often swelled by gratuities 
to a large sum.” 

If by management such as this (the exact method 
proposed for national insurance, of requiring the 
employer to pay in deductions from wages to the 
Post-office Savings Bank) the very poorest class 
of workers, at the very lowest wage, and at the 
early age of sixteen years, can lay by £9, it is self- 
evident that by similar management the same 
results can be reached in this country by all 
earners of all wages, who will have five years 
longer, of larger wage-earning, in which to con- 
tribute the sum of £10 at the age of twenty-one. 


XXVII.—CAN THE AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR NA- 
TIONAL INSURANCE BE COLLECTED ? 


Granting, as can hardly be contested in face of 
the foregoing facts, the possibility, under proper 
management, of an universal contribution, the 
next objection to treat is, that so many would be 
unwilling to contribute as by their unwillingness 
to wreck the proposal. 

The answer is, that, however unwilling, they 
could not withhold their contributions. 

It will not be denied, as a general proposition, 
that every one either has a living or earns a living. 
For otherwise they cannot live. From those who 





* Poor-rates (for relief of poor) cost over seven and a half millions a 
year ; expenditure in drink about one hundred and fifty millions. 





have a living there can be no conceivable difficulty 
in collecting the contributions by the ordinary 
means, namely, the tax-collector. There is not 
one individual in all England who thinks of 
resisting, on principle, the payment of rates and 
taxes. From those who earn a living, and depend 
for existence on their earnings, there can be no 
difficulty. They will not be asked whether or no 
they approve of national insurance, or choose to 
contribute to it. The payment will not be in 
their hands or at their choice. The law will 
require this deduction to be made by all employers 
from all wages earned by the insured. As em- 
ployers will not voluntarily pay twice over, workers 
who will not submit to the deductions will ob- 
tain no work, that is, will not be able to earn 
their living. In other words, the pressing neces- 
sity of existence will extinguish the sentimental 
unwillingness to contribute, even were it possible 
to conceive any general unwillingness to take 
advantage of such an evident boon as a national 
insurance would confer. 


XXVIII.—CAN THE NATIONAL INSURANCE FUND 
BE SECURED FROM FRAUD ? 


The third main objection to the proposal is, 
that, were every one assured a certain sum in case 
of sickness, so large a number would counterfeit 
sickness for the sake of obtaining the payment, as 
to overthrow the calculations on which the con- 
tributions were paid. 

This is commonly called the malingering objec- 
tion. 

It is thus answered:—1. The sum of eight 
shillings a week to be received in sickness, though 
enough to keep a person from destitution, would 
be too small to tempt healthy persons to forego 
earning the much larger sum that their labour is 
worth in the market. 2. This is never made an 
objection to the establishment of ordinary Friendly 
Societies, which either prevent or pay for the 
malingering of their members, and should be no 
objection to the national insurarice, which would 
have even better powers of preventing fraud than 
any limited voluntary society. 3. The National 
Friendly Society would be the only conceivable 
one which no amount of such fraud could possibly 
break down. For the unevadable law, requiring 
each man to pay the actual ascertained cost of his 
insurance, could, if necessary, raise the rate for 
new contributors each year, or every five years, as 
experience ascertained it, and thus, of necessity, 
restore the balance. 4. In an ordinary Friendly 
Society, the membership of which is voluntary, 
the raising of the rate (which is really the only 
way to turn a deficiency into a surplus) frightens 
away contributors and often breaks the club; but 
no contributors could refuse to join the national 
club, and its funds must therefore always be secure 
of collection. And lastly, in small Friendly 
Secieties much fraud has to be paid for from the 
isolation of members and consequent impossibility 
of detecting fraud. In the national club there 
could be no such isolation; each member would 
have every one else as a check upon his malingering, 
a check which would be sure to work well once it 
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were fully understood that the better the fund 
were protected from fraud by its members 
generally, the more certain would be the profits it 
would make, and the better the prospect of giving 
the pension to each contributor out of profits at 
an earlier age than he had contracted for. 


XXIX.—CAN NATIONAL INSURANCE BE ENACTED? 


Lastly comes the question, whether the enact- 
ment of a law of national insurance can be con- 
sidered possible? This may be best answered by 
the statement of a few suggestive facts. 

Under the auspices of the National Provident 
League, a society established for promoting the 
study of the subject, and having its office at ro, 
Lancaster House, Savoy, Strand, the question of 
national insurance has been discussed at more 
than one hundred public meetings of all classes of 
men, and in no single instance has received a 
hostile vote. 


Nearly two years ago Lord Carnarvon brought 


it, in the form of a conversation, before the House 
of Lords, where an interesting discussion took 
place, of which it may be confidently said that, 
whatever unfavourable opinions were expressed, 
they were based on misapprehensions of the pro- 
posal itself. 

Several of the “parliamentary debating so- 
cieties” have discussed it with favour, notably 
that of Liverpool, in which a “ bill” draughted 
on its lines was, after several nights’ debate, passed 
without a division. 

Lord Derby, at the great Thrift Conference, 
held in 1880 at the Mansion House, declared, 
amidst the vociferous cheers of the audience, that 
as to the alleged impracticability of national in- 
surance, national education thirty years ago was 
deemed far more impracticable. 

The New Zealand Government, at the opening 
of the last session of their House of Representa- 
tives, announced its intention of introducing a 
bill for the establishment of compulsory insur- 
ance. 

Movements, more or less influential, in favour 
of similar legislation are taking place in Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

In face of these, and many other striking facts 
with which I must not now weary my readers, it 
seems a simple absurdity to dismiss the subject 
with the assumption that, however reasonable, 
logical, promising, and popular the subject be, it 
need not be studied or considered in face of the 
foregone conclusion that it can never be passed 
into law. All reforms have their phases. -Sug- 
gestion, rejection, discussion, persuasion, convic- 
tion, acceptance, and adoption have followed in 
their proper courses with regard to many a bene- 
ficial measure in the past, and will keep their 
proper course in this matter as surely as in them.* 


-—_—__ ——_ 





~ I may be permitted to state that the whole question of nationa! 
insurance will be found more fully treated in the shilling volum 
** Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism,” published by the Natio! 
Providence League, and to be obtained (with other information) from 1ts 
Honorary Secretary, 10, Lancaster House, Savoy, W.C 





XXX.—CONCLUSION. 


In the series of papers which I now conclude I 
have, as briefly as I could, touched in succession 
on the Helps, Hindrances, and Hopes of English 
Thrift and Providence. There are, of course, 
many points of this great subject which might 
have been more fully treated, and many more 
which I have been unable to touch at all, from 
fear of too great trespass on the patience of my 
readers. But if they have kindly gone with me so 
far, I would fain trust that, in going through the 
Hopes for.better times and better measures, to 
which I have ventured to direct their attention, I 
may have won the sympathy, and even the active 
aid, of some of those at least who have accompanied 
me toward bringing to fulfilment a measure which 
seems to me (as making all poor men independent 
of the degradation, corruption, and misery of 
pauperism) the brightest hope of all for the future 
of English Thrift and Providence. 





Associations of Workmen as Contractors.—M. Floquet, 
the Prefect of the Seine, has drawn up a scheme by which 
associations of workmen will be admitted to compete for 
public works in Paris. The workmen’s delegates have main- 
tained that if the Administration would consent to make re- 
gular fortnightly or monthly payments on account, they would 
undertake to leave as a guarantee until completion a deposit 
of from twenty to thirty per cent. on each of these payments. 
The Administration has agreed to this arrangement, but ex- 
acts other guarantees and conditions on the part of the 
men :—I. The creation of a special fund in aid of those of 
the associated workmen who may fall ill or be wounded in 
the execution of the work, and for the widows and children 
of the deceased partners. 2. The establishment of an arbi- 
tration board of three members charged to regulate all dis- 
putes between the men, without prejudice to the authority 
conferred by the regulations upon the official architects and 
engineers. 3. The nomination of one or more syndics, 
furnished with full legal powers to act on behalf of the asso- 
ciation and with certificates of capacity and good conduct ; 
these syndics will draw up the tenders, and, in case of their 
being accepted, will superintend their execution as clerks of 
the works, under the supervision of the architects and en- 
gineers. In case of the scheme being adopted, a committee 
of eight members of the Municipal Council will be appointed 
by that body to decide, on the occasion of each public ad- 
judication, as to whether or no the workmen’s associations 
shall be admitted to compete. It is probable that M. 
Floquet’s scheme, of which the above is an abstract, will be 
almost unanimously approved by the Council.—Architect, 


Hints about Starting in Business.—Mr. Spurgeon says 
to young men: ‘‘ It is bad beginning business without capital. 
It is hard marketing with empty pockets. We want a nest 
egg, for hens will lay where there are eggs already. It is 
true you must bake with the flour you have, but if the sack is 
empty it might be quite as well not to set up for a baker. 
Making bricks without straw is easy enough compared with 
making money when you have none to start with. You, 
young gentleman, stay as a journeyman a little longer, till 
you have saved a few pounds ; fly when your wings have got 
feathers ; but if you try it too soon you will be like the young 
rook that broke its neck through trying to fly before it was 
fledged. Every minnow wants to be a whale, but it is pru- 
dent to be a little fish while you have but little water ; when 
your pond becomes the sea, then swell as much as you like. 
Trading without capital is like building a house without 
bricks, making a fire without sticks, burning candles without 
wicks ; it leads men into tricks, and lands them in a fix.” 
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THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 


FIRE-ENGINE PROCEEDING THROUGH BISHOPSGATE STREET, 1828. 


From an Oil Painting in the City Library. 


O any one who has seen our Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade in action, such an illustration as 
that with which we head this paper must 

present a somewhat ludicrous idea of fire-extin- 
guishing appliances. Such an engine as is here 
presented, however, must not be supposed to be 
the earliest form of the machine; indeed, this en- 
ine is a complicated and highly developed affair 
when compared with what was at one time the 
most powerful means of throwing water into a 
house on fire. The earliest form of fire-engine 
was in fact neither more nor less than a large 
water-squirt worked by three men—two to hold 
it and one to push the piston up and down. It 
held about half a gallon of water when fully 
charged, and the orifice in the front of it was 
about half an inch in diameter. ‘There was a 
handle on each side the barrel, and two men, each 
clutching a handle, directed the nozzle of the 
machine first into a vessel of water and then up at 
the fire, a third man in the rear first taking up a 
charge of water by pulling out the piston and then 
squirting at the fire by pushing it back again— 
just, in fact, as he would have worked a garden 
syringe or a boy’s water-squirt on a large scale. 

That rudimentary machine, as it has been 
stated, would throw half a gallon of water at each 
discharge. At the present time the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade has, of one sort and another, on 
land or water, 156 engines, the smallest of which 
will throw 30 gallons of water per minute, and the 
largest no less than 2,500 gallons per minute. 

The modern fire-engine may be taken to be 
fairly typical of the advance that has been made 
in all matters pertaining to fire-extinction since 
the days of those old water-squirts—an advance of 
which our illustration represents an intermediate 





stage, and of which the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
represents, we suppose, the very latest phase. 
The area over which this organisation exercises 
its protective sway lies within a circle drawn all 
round London at a distance of twelve miles from 
Charing Cross. Within this circle the chief officer 
of the brigade is armed with powers of which the 
public generally are not aware, and which. Captain 
Shaw himself,thinks are “ probably the largest 
ever granted to any individual in this country.” 
They are undoubtedly the largest of their kind. 
On the occasion of a fire the chief officer or the 
acting officer is an absolute dictator. He may re- 
move anybody out of his way, may break into any- 
body’s house, and not only do just what damage 
he may think necessary, but, if he deems it expe- 
dient, may pull the building down to the ground. 
All this and many other things almost as desperate, 
he is empowered to do by an Act of Parliament, 
which established the brigade in 1865. It was 
not the first organisation of the kind in London. 
Our present fire brigade system may be said to 
have its origin in the measures which the in- 
dividual fire insurance offices took for the security 
of property insured by them. Most of them had 
their own engines, and in 1832 these were com- 
bined into a single organisation, known as the 
“London Fire Engine Establishment,” having a 
staff of eighty men distributed among nineteen 
stations. ‘This, however, in time was found to be 
wholly inadequate, even when augmented by one 
or two more stations and another fifty men. 
Moreover, there were very serious objections to a 
fire brigade remaining under the entire control of 
the London insurance companies. In 1862 a 
Parliamentary Commission recommended the 
establishment of a brigade on a publi¢ footing. 
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Three years later—in 1865, that is—an Act was 
accordingly passed by which the present brigade 


FIRE PORTER, 1710. 


was instituted, and the management of it vested in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which took 
over the whole of the engines and other appliances 
of the superseded system. From the year 1865 
the brigade has been a branch of the public 
service maintained from three sources of income. 
In the first place, the Treasury pays £ 10,000 a year 
for the protection of the public buildings; then 
the insurance companies contribute a sum of 
thirty-five pounds for every million pounds of 
their gross annual insurances; and, thirdly, the 
people of London generally are called upon to 
pay a rate of one halfpenny in the pound on their 
annual rental. Altogether this affords an income 
of £71,500, which at the present time is the total 
cost of the London Fire Brigade. 

In its present form the Metropolitan Fire Bri- 
gade may be said to be the creation of Captain 
Shaw, whose long and incessant devotion to a 
very arduous task has elaborated a wonderfully 
organised piece of machinery. Its headquar- 
ters are in the Southwark-bridge Road, where 
a few years back extensive premises were erected 
for the purposes of an ordinary fire-station, com- 


bined with workshops for the repair of engines, - 


and various provisions for the training of re- 
cruits. All the men are trained here. They 
are invariably selected from among seamen, 
who are found to be better qualified than lands- 
men ordinarily are. They can climb well, are 
trained to obey the word of command, and are 
accustomed to work together with others; are 
used to exposure and rough work, and generally 
are more or less skilful in the making and repair- 
ing of rope-gear. A sailor of fair aptitude can be 
converted into an efficient fireman usually in six 
or eight weeks: an average landsman has been 
found to require about as many months. Every 
candidate must afford satisfactory evidence to 





character and to good sound constitution, and he 
must be able to read and write. Given these 
qualifications, and a fair amount of muscular 
strength, to be tested by rearing a fire-escape 
single-handed, and he may be admitted into the 
preparatory class on probation. If he should be 
found unsuitable for the service in any way, he 
may be dismissed at the end of a month, but if all 
go well he will at the end of that time be enrolled 
permanently. 

The training is very minute and thorough, and 
some of it very trying to the nerves, even of those 
who look on. There is, for instance, the drill by 
which a fireman is trained to carry down from the 
windows of buildings on fire the bodies of those 
who may have been found in a state of insensi- 
bility. This is no mere haphazard performance, 
but is to be done upon a system very carefully 
elaborated by thoughtful experiment. A fireman 
finding an insensible person turns the body face 
downwards, and takes hold of it close upon under 
the armpits. Then the body is raised as high as 
it can be lifted in that position, and allowed to 
rest on one of the fireman’s knees. The rescuer 
then shifts his arms round the waist, and, inter- 
locking his hands, lifts the body into an upright 
position. He now takes hold of one of the wrists 
of his burden, and drops into a stooping position, 
at the same time passing the arm that is free 
between or round the legs. In this way the body 
of the insensible person is made to fall across his 
shoulders, and he can raise himself and carry it 
off. There is a platform constructed on the roof 
of one of the buildings in Southwark Bridge Road 
especially for the practice of this part of a fire- 
man’s duty. Every man in his turn is required to 
lie down on this platform and remain quite im- 
passive while one of his comrades heaves him on 
to his shoulders, and creeps over the parapet and 


FIREMAN OF LAST CENTURY. 


down the ladder with him. It is a ticklish piece 
of business, and demands considerable coolness 
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and nerve, not only on the part of the fireman who 
carries his comrade, but more particularly on the 
part of the man carried. The writer has on two 
or three occasions stood and watched this drill 
with a degree of trepidation seemingly altogether 
absent in those engaged init. It is, however, a 
comparatively easy matter to bring down an insen- 
sible person from the top of an escape-ladder. A 
much more perilous performance is to bring down 
a person who is not insensible, but frantic with 
terror. Great caution has to be exercised bya 
fireman approaching a window or a roof where 
there are persons in this excited condition. They 
are very apt to spring upon their rescuer with.an 
impetuous eagerness very likely to precipitate 
beth to the ground. 

The exercise just described is not the most 
perilous that recruits have to undergo. Some of 
the scaling-ladder drills are even more hazardous. 
Every movement with a scaling-ladder is a matter 
that has been reduced to the most definite system, 
and is carefully rehearsed by every man in the 
brigade. Properly speaking, there should always 
be three men engaged with a scaling-ladder, but 
sometimes the work has to be done by two, or 
even by one, and the drill has to be gone through 
by three men acting together, by two men, or by 
one man alone. How minute and precise is the 
training may be understood by watching the men 
undergoing it fora moment. The scaling-ladder 


in short lengths is stood against a wall, and we 
will suppose that three men are about to be drilled 


” 
! 


in the use of it. ‘Stand by to raise ladders 
cries the instructor, and the men place themselves 
in a row, and call out their numbers, “ One, two, 
three!” “Go on!” cries the instructor, and at 
this order number one places a length of ladder 
with the hand or narrow end upwards. ‘ One!” 
says the instructor, and number one, without 
stooping, seizes the sides of the ladder with both 
hands, fingers to the front and thumbs behind. 
“Two!” and the man tosses the ladder upwards, 
catching it again by the sides about six inches 
below the bottom round, and letting the head of 
it fall back against the wall. He is now in a 
position to slip it on to the top of another length 
placed in position by number two; and so the 
work goes on, every movement being as precisely 
prescribed as in the drilling of a soldier. As 
carried on upon the ground there is no danger in 
the work, but it sometimes happens that a scaling- 
ladder fixed up upon the top of a tall fire-escape 
is broken away by some mischance in the course 
of a fire, and it is necessary for a man to climb up 
and perch himself upon the summit of the escape 
in order to fix up another ladder. This has to be 
practised by every man joining the force, and 
very dangerous it is. The man has to balance 
himself on the top of the escape while hoisting up 
a ladder with both hands over head. So far as 
the writer is aware, no serious accident has ever 
happened in the course of this drill; but it is not 
pleasant to watch, and is often a source of some 
anxiety to the instructor. 

Every portion of the work is gone through in 
rehearsal in the same careful and elaborate way, 
and always with a view to the fact that, under the 





stress of sudden and irregular calls to fires, no 
fixed number of men can ever be guaranteed. 
Six men is the full complement for an engine, 
for instance; but every member of the force is 
taken through a “ sjx-man drill,” a “ five-man 
drill,” a ‘two-man drill,’ and so forth, and 
in each course his work is clearly marked out 
for him. Number one squares and locks the 
fore-carriage of the engine, lays the sway- 
bars on the ground, and puts on the branch; 
number two puts on the hose; number three 
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sets up the dam and places it over the plug; 
number four puts on the suction-pipe; number 
five secures the levers and places the preventor on 
the ground ; and number six mounts the engine 
and opens the hose-box lid, takes out the hose, 
closes the lid, gets down, and unlocks the levers. 
That is for a six-man drill. When only five or 
three men can be sent with an engine, the work 
is of course differently divided. Each man knows 
what he has to do, and does it in a regular, pre- 
scribed order, the importance of which may not 
be very evident to on-lookers, but which it would 
often be disastrous to neglect. For instance, in 
the case of a hand-engine—which is usually worked 
by a few men picked out from the crowd—sup- 
posing the levers (the handles of the pump, that 
is) were unlocked, and pumping commenced 
before the hose had been attached, and an outlet 
thus afforded for the water, the result would be 
that the first stroke or two of the handles would 
be pretty sure to burst the pump. 

Every man, on entering the force, is drilled with 
great care, not only in such matters as will cer- 
tainly form part of his business, but in a good 
many things which may or may not be required 
of him. He may,for instance, some day find him- 
self in some awkward position, from which he 
can escape only bya perilous leap. As a provision 
against such an emergency, every fire-escape going 
to a fire carries a “‘ jumping-sheet,” a large square 
sheet of very strong canvas, furnished with rope 
handles, or “‘ beckets,” at a short distance apart 
all round it, and every man has to practise jump- 
ing from a height, his comrades holding the sheet 
stretched out to catch him. The height for this 
leap used to be some thirty feet, but it has been 
reduced to about twenty, and even this requires 
more nerve than might perhaps be supposed, until 
one comes to stand by and look up at the soles of 
a man’s boots twenty feet up in the air. The leap 
certainly then looks to be a feat which may very 
well try the nerves of a man—as, indeed, it is often 
found to do. 
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Not only have the men to be drilled, but the 
horses also to some extent. The horses, it 
may be observed, do not belong to the brigade; 
they are supplied by contract by various ‘job- 
masters.” Buta horse that is fit for the service 
is permanently retained in it, and it is as impor- 
tant that the animal shall be smart and ready 
in action as that the men shall be. A pair of 
horses for every engine are always standing in 
the stables with all their harness on and their 
heads to the stable door, and whether a call fora 
fire is received or not they are usually hurried out 
and put to once in every twenty-four hours, the 
men at the same time donning their helmets and 
belts and mounting the engine as if for a turn-out. 
This is practice for the men, but it is done mainly 
to accustom the horses to the business, and to 
avoid any fractiousness or awkwardness when they 
are really wanted. Rather a stirring sight is the 
turn-out of a steam-engine, especially in the dead 
of night. The horses are champing their bits in 
the stable, the engine is gently simmering over a 
ring of gas-jets, some of the men are in bed, and 
those on duty are chatting together or reading the 
paper, or it may be have turned in with their 
clothes on on trestle beds provided for the pzrpose. 
All is quiet and peaceful, and it might be supposed 
that it would require some little time and effort to 
convert that fire-station into a scene of the utmost 
activity and bustle. Suddenly, however, an elec- 
tric bell sets up a clatter, and the officer of the 
watch springs to the telegraph and exchanges a 
few signals with somebody at a distance. Then 
he turns to a little instrument in another part of 
the room, touches a little brass ring, and sets an 
electric bell thrilling in every part of the premises. 
Up spring the slumberers, round go their belts, 
on go their helmets, and by the time they are 
fairly on their legs somebody has run to the stable 
and the horses come snorting and stamping 
towards the engine, while the sleepers from their 
beds upstairs come rushing down only half awake 
and scarcely more than half clad. Hardly a word 
is spoken, but every man goes straight to his own 
particular business, and in little more than half a 
minute from the electric call the coachman is on 
his box, the men are mounted on the engine, the 
station-doors are unbolted and fly open of their 
own accord, and out rushes the glittering mass 
into the darkness, thundering and shouting 
through the startled streets, like some demon of 
the nether world rushing to battle with the fire- 


fiend, panting out smoke and flame into the angry" 


clouds yonder. 

The telegraphic communication of the London 
Fire Brigade is now a very elaborate and complete 
system. The whole metropolitan area is divided 
into four districts—A, B, C, and D—the whole of 
London south of the Thames being comprised 
in the D district. Northern London is divided 
into the A district, west of a line running from 
Charing Cross up the Tottenham Court Road, and 
the B district lying between this and a line run- 
ning from London Bridge along King William 
Street, Moorgate Street, City Road, and New 
North Road. All to the east of this line and 
north of the river is in the C“istrict. In each of 





these four divisions of London is an office in 
charge of a superintendent, who has direct tele- 
graphic communication with every fire-brigade 
station within his district, and is also in telegraphic 
connection with headquarters in the Southwark- 
bridge Road. Thus, directly or indirectly, the 
whole of the fire-stations in London are in com- 
munication. Every occurrence, however minute, is 
in each district ‘‘ wired” to the superintendent, 
who in his turn sends on to headquarters what- 
ever is of any importance. Thus the chief officer, 
or whoever may be the responsible officer in his 
absence, is kept constantly informed of every 
occurrence of the slightest importance throughout 
the metropolitan area so far as it concerns the 
fire brigade. This system is, of course, in full 
operation by night and day. Not the smallest fire 
breaks out anywhere in London during the night 
without information of it being conveyed to the 
pillow of Captain Shaw. A newand very valuable 
extension of the telegraphic system of the brigade 
has come under the attention of most of us during 
the past few months. Most persons moving about 
London have noticed here ‘and there the new 
‘‘fire-alarm” apparatus. It consists of an electric 
bell-pull enclosed in a post so as to be accessible 
only by breaking a pane of glass. On the out- 
break of a fire any person is justified in breaking 
the glass and giving the alarm by means of the 
electric bell-pull. This action sets up a con- 
tinuous ringing in a distant fire-station, and the 
officer on the watch, of course, is immediately on 
the alert. The bell, however, is in communication 
with several distant “ call points,” and in order to 
tell from which the summons comes, he passes an 
indicator slowly round a dial with which the bell 
is connected. When the bell stops ringing, his 
indicator points to the name of the locality, and 
he knows at once where to send anengine. There 
were when Captain Shaw issued his last report, 
seven fire-alarm circuits established, and forty-four 
“call points” in connection with these circuits, 
and the system is being gradually extended. 








Photographic Progress.—The substitution of a film of 
dried gelatine for the thin layer of wet collodion, which the 
photographer formerly employed as a vehicle to retain the 
sensitive salts of silver in a suitable condition on his glass 
plate, has involved considerable alterations in the mechanical 
appliances used in photography. For out-of-doo work, or 
work away from home, the photographer no longer requires 
to carry what was practically a portable laboratory. Not 
having to ‘‘ develop” his pictures on the spot, he need take 
with him neither dark tent nor chemicals. On the other 
hand, he must have some provision by which his store of dry 
plates can be placed, one after the other, in the camera and 
properly ‘‘ exposed ” without the risk of the slightest particle 
of light reaching their sensitive surface other than the light 
properly directed upon them by the lens. As he wishes to 
carry an ample supply of plates with him, and as the glass 
plates themselves make an appreciable burden in a long 
walk, it is essential that the apparatus for carrying them 
should be as light as possible ; hence have arisen considerable 
improvements in the camera and its “slides.” Again, the 
increased sensitiveness of the gelatine films makes it possible 
to give exposures shorter than can be effected by the hand 
uncapping and recapping the lens; hence the invention of 
numerous “instantaneous shutters,” by which exposures of a 
few hundredths of a second can be given, and pictures of 
moving objects readily secured. These are but instances of 
the many recent new appliances in photography. 
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NOTES ON THE EASTERN CITIES AND MUSEUMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY AGNES CRANE. 


HILST at Newhaven we were thoroughly 
inoculated with the fever for Western travel. 
Professor Marsh’s eloquent descriptions of 

the delightful scenery and pleasant incidents of 
the overland journey, and of the facility with 
which the Yosemite Valley could now be visited, 
finally determined us to fulfil a previously only 
half-formed purpose of extending our trip beyond 
the Rockies and Colorado through the continent 
by the new Southern route to California—then 
but just completed—and to return over the older 
and more commonplace Union Pacific Road, a 
round trip of about 7,000 miles. So the professor 
very kindly procured our through tickets for San 
Francisco—mysterious, bulky, and lengthy docu- 
ments, apparently purchased by the yard. These 
proved a source of anxiety, as they are constantly 
asked for and somewhat costly, the unlimited first- 
class rates from Boston to the Pacific terminus 
amounting to 139 dols. 30 cents, about £29, ex- 
clusive of sleeping accommodation, which aver- 


ages 3 dols. extra every twenty-four hours. As 
far as Omaha by the Northern, and-Kansas City 
by the Southern route, one can select from several 


roads. Our tickets ran chiefly over the “ Balti- 
more and Ohio,” “ Ohio and Mississippi,” and the 
‘Missouri Pacific,” to Kansas City. Thence no 
choice is available, all must journey through 
Kansas and New Mexico by the single track of 
the “ Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe,” which 
meets the ‘‘ Southern Pacific” in the desert at 
Deming, twenty miles from the borders of Old 
Mexico, and runs thence through Arizona and 
South California to San Francisco. 

On leaving Newhaven for Philadelphia, . we 
thankfully got rid of the first coupon on the New- 
haven and New York Railroad, which runs along 
the shore of Connecticut and Long Island Sound, 
through a succession of flourishing and populous 
towns, into the grand central depét in New York 
City, a very fine building situated ‘“ up-town” 
between Madison and Fourth Avenues. All transit 
in the States, wherein tourists, like silver in the 
days of Solomon, are “ but little accounted of,” is 
regulated exclusively with regard to business 
facilities, and travellers by night mails are trans- 
ferred through the city and across the Hudson 
without changing cars. As it was, a cavernous 
and tumble-down family coach presented itself 
as the official medium of transport between the 
two depéts. So rickety was this conveyance that 
bystanders jeered at the driver that the wheel 
would drop off before he “ got through,” a pro- 
phecy’ which more than once seemed about its 
fulfilment, as it was jolted down town through the 
busy thoroughfares, the nine passengers getting 


IV. 





rather mixed up in the progress. Mental vows 
were registered on our part never to travel other- 
wise than by tram or “ Elevated” over the rough 
pavements of New York City. It wasa relief to 
reach the ferry which transfers one in a few 
minutes to New Jersey City, consisting apparently 
of large depdts, factories, and tall chimneys, reek- 
ing of manufactures and their attendant ugliness 
and malodours, the suburbs reminding one of the 
approaches to Liverpool from the south. 

The large-windowed cars on the Pennsylvania 
Central are spacious and lofty. . On this excellent 
road the mail trains run a hundred miles with- 
out stoppage, as sections of the track are laid 
with long shallow water-tanks between the metals, 
so that the locomotive sucks up needful nourish- 
ment in transit. The low marshy shores of New 
Jersey State are not attractive, but in the vicinity 
of Trenton, the capital, the country is fertile and 
well cultivated, and beautiful fruit farms abound 
The trees were in full blossom, and the fresh 
green grass, hedges, and well-timbered, undulat- 
ing country presented a pleasing succession of 
home-like pastoral landscapes.. The track then . 
runs into the State of Pennsylvania, and before 
arriving at West Philadelphia rounds a long curve 
at such an acute angle that it is difficult to remain 
seated. The view of the ‘‘ Quaker City” from 
this point, with the hills of Fairmount, and the - 
banks of the placid Schuylkill, and the many fine 
buildings, among which Girard College stands 
pre-eminent, is very beautiful. The horse-cars 
from the depdt to the city for some time run 
alongside the rail-track, and freight-cars drawn by 
teams of ten or twenty mules, a noisy, bustling 
scene. 

The streets of this sedate city are, as a rule, 
quiet, narrow, and therefore shady, although the 
trees of spruce, filbert, walnut, or pine, whence 
many are named, are frequently conspicuous by 
their absence. The chief business thoroughfares 
are full of life, lined with handsome banks and 
stores, some of which, like Wanamucker’s, cover 
several acres, and are more like bazaars than 
the shops we are used to. Old Independence 
Hall stands in Chestnut Street, and contains the 
room where the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, and portraits and relics of the worthies 
who signed it. There is only one Broad Street ; 
it bears that name, and runs for twenty miles 
straight through the city limits and beyond, and 
is unfortunately blocked up at its intersection of 
the chief business thoroughfares by the new muni- 
cipal offices, a magnificent block of white marble, 
not yet completed. They require a large open 
space to show them up properly, occupy the site 
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of Penn Square, a shady shrubbery, and obstruct 
both traffic and air at the very heart of the city. 
No small matter, as Philadelphia has no lake 
breeze like Chicago, or direct sea breeze like 
Boston and New York City to mitigate the evils 
of the hot spells when the state of the thermometer 
is for the nonce of more importance even to the 
stock dealer than the state of the markets. All 
citizens, however, do their best to counteract the 
heat, and dress unconventionally in. loose canvas 
or linen suits and straw hats. Even officials in 
banks and offices are similarly attired, and—tell it 
not in Lombard Street—indulge in cane-seated 
rocking-chairs. Then the ‘‘ chimney-pot” is not; 
men wear straw hats and dusters at stock boards 
and ‘‘on’change,” and even hatless and coatless 
rush into the magic circle at the Chamber of 
Commerce at Chicago, often, in more than one 
sense, a very warm corner. 

Philadelphians, however, have one very plea- 
sant haven of refuge on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill in Fairmount Park, which covers over 3,000 
acres, including the narrow, winding, sheltering 
glades of its small and romantic tributary stream, 
the Wissahickon. It is not only one of the most 
extensive, but also one of the loveliest parks in 
the world, and embraces beautiful iilustrations of 
landscape gardening, thirty miles of drives, shady 
walks and rural glens, so wildly picturesque that it 
is difficult to believe that they lie within the boun- 
daries of a city which, founded less than two 
hundred years ago, now contains 900,000 inhabi- 


tants, and covers more than 120 square miles with 
its streets, squares, avenues, and stately substantial 
buildings. 

Many of the streets in the main city are inter- 
sected by spacious squares, open to all, and shaded 


by lofty and well-grown trees. Near one of the 
pleasantest of these (Logan Square) stands the 
handsome building of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. It contains good libraries, the rooms 
in which the academy holds its sittings, and a 
large and lofty central hall, filled with the large 
collections belonging to the academy. Those of 
the birds and shells are very extensive, and there 
are many interesting fossil specimens, some of 
which looked like old friends under new names. 
Most prominent of all, standing erect on its hind 
limbs, is a plaster-cast of a Wealden reptile (allied 
to the Iguanodon)—the Hadrosaurus Foulkii— 
the remains of which were found near Philadel- 
phia. This restoration, founded by an English- 
man on rather meagre indications—the skull, fore 
limbs, and pelvic region being almost entirely 
idcal—has been adopted in recent text-books. 
Here it seems to present some striking features in 
the pelvic region, which suggest the idea that the 
unhappy creature, like many a _ wasp-waisted 
fashionable, must have suffered internally, and 
that locomotion was a painful if possible process. 
On the whole, the collections have an old-world 
look, and lack the vitality of an intelligent prin- 
ciple of classification. Some repressive influence 
apparently has fossilised the institution in a state 
of arrested development. 

For there is no lack of the true scientific spirit 
in Philadelphia, which is the home of that trio of 





celebrities—Dr. Joseph Leidy, Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; of the celebrated mountaineer and ex- 
plorer, Dr. J. V. Hayden, chief of the Geological 
Survey of the Territories before their recent 
amalgamation under one head; and of Profes- 
sor E. D. Cope, editor of the ‘“‘ American Natu- 
ralist,” and Professor Marsh’s most formidable 
rival in the “‘bone-hunting” business of the 
West. Anent which a story circulates that, hear- 
ing of a new locality for fossils, the Yale pro- 
fessor started off for the Bad Lands, and toiling 
up a mountain in quest thereof, discovered Pro- 
fessor Cope, equally minded, making the ascent. 
from the other side. Be this as it may, Professor 
Cope’s private collection is so extensive that he 
has annexed the house alongside his residence in 
Pine Street, wherein to pile his fossils in admired 
disorder. 

In the dining-room one stumbles over the 
entire skeleton of a monster sea-lizard, stretched 
at full length on the floor, or balancing (by per- 
mission) on the vertebra of another huge species, 
may gain a better view of some structural peculiar- 
ity of the limb bones of a third giant. Above, 
there are hundreds of specimens of extinct birds, 
beasts, and fishes from the tertiaries of the Bad 
Lands, Oregon, and New Mexico. The collection 
would make a gallant show in the galleries of a 
museum ; it is specially rich in perfect skulls, the 
material for their owner's memoir on the “ Ex- 
tinct Cats of North America.” Of late Professor 
Cope has turned his attention chiefly to the 
Triassic and Permian of New Mexico and Texas, 
whence he has obtained a number of fine skulls of 
the reptilia of that epoch. These present that 
strange admixture of mammalian characters noted 
by Professor Richard Owen in somewhat similar 
finds from an allied geological horizon in our 
Cape Colonies. In 1881 Professor Cope had 
described over fifty species of the vertebrates of 
the Permian epoch. Unfortunately for the bud- 
ding palzontologists of the future, most of his 
species are christened with names of somewhat . 
appalling intricacy, derived from the Greek, and 
expressing the peculiarities of the species. Inthe 
matter of nomenclature he out-Huxleys Huxley; 
while he provides no philosophic pap for popular 
consumption, and his memoirs, teeming with sug- 
gestive problems, are written only for comparative 
anatomists. In 1879 Professor Cope was awarded 
the Bigsby Medal. Like most Western travellers, 


-he speaks enthusiastically of those regions, and 


urged us with all his persuasive eloquence to leave 
the track in New Mexico, to visit the Indian rock 
cities of Taos, as well as the mining districts of the 
new Eldorado, the San Juan (pronounced Wan) ; 
to see silver lying on the surface of the ground, 
the superficial area yielding, as a matter of fact, 
more than suffices to repay the expenses of work- 
ing the rich lodes of ore lying beneath. Very 
vividly also did he paint the attractions of what 
seemed a still more formidable excursion from the 
homeward track, earnestly recommending us to 
leave the Union Pacific road at Church Buttes, 
hire a waggon and team, and drive over to some 
distant standpoint to gain an extended view of 
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an interesting region of the Bad Lands of Wyo- 
ming, forcibly described as “hell with the fires 
put out,” but presenting in reality a succession of 
rugged elevations and weird rock masses—a tree- 
less, barren waste, devoid of all animal life. A 
scene unequalled on earth, and appalling from its 
absolute loneliness and the grandeur of utter 
desolation. 

At Dr. Leidy’s we spent a delightful evening, 
meeting there Dr. Levick, a “ Friend,” and the 
superintendent of the Pennsylvanian Hospital for 
the Insane, a model institution, and Dr. J. V. 
Hayden, the celebrated explorer of the Far West 
in the ante-railroad days, whom the Indians chased 
about for days together, only to release on capture 
as a harmless madman who filled his pockets full 
of stones. Time passed too rapidly, as philan- 
thropy, science, and adventures were discussed 
with a pleasant enthusiasm to the accompaniment 
of the gentle rhythmical motion of the roomy 
“rocker” in which each amiable philosopher re- 
posed. Science, like literature, certainly preserves 
its votaries, even in the American climate, for the 
scientists, as a rule, look the healthiest, brightest, 
best-preserved, and freest from grave cares of all 
citizens. Dr. Joseph Leidy, as palzontologist to 
the earlier Surveys of the Territories, was the first 
to work out systematically the extinct vertebrate 
fauna of the continent. Like his friend and con- 
temporary, Professor Richard Owen, he endows 
the old bones with new life, making his readers 
feel interested in the individuality of the extinct 
creatures to which they belonged. Of late he has 
abandoned this field of research without jealousy 
to the younger scientist explorers, and devoted 
himself to the microscopic investigation of some 
of the minutest forms of animal life, seeking the 
little ‘‘root animals” with equal enthusiasm in 
the courtyard of his house, the swamps of Penn- 
sylvania, or in the deer-ponds of the forest glades 
of the ‘‘ Rockies,” ten thousand feet above sea 
level, scouring the “Bad Lands” or the Uintah 
Mountains of Utah. In the course of four years’ 
observation he has recorded much that was un- 
known respecting the structure, food, habits of 
life of these tiny animalcules, sometimes be- 
coming so engrossed in his investigations as to 
watch them under the microscope for eight hours 
at a stretch. These later researches are detailed 
in his interesting and beautifully illustrated 
memoir, ‘On the Freshwater Rhizopoda of 
North America,” one of the Smithsonian contri- 
butions to knowledge. 

Our tickets being unlimited, and therefore 
affording ‘‘stop-over” privileges, it was deter- 
mined to stay at Baltimore, on the way to Wash- 
ington, whither we checked the heavy baggage, 
' which had already suffered in transit, and paid the 
first of a series of visits to the trunk-makers for 
repairs. These articles must be of native manu- 
facture, and, heavily coated with zinc, absorb 
two-thirds of the liberal (broad gauge) railroad 
allowance of 150 lb. weight, to successfully resist 
the rough usage they universally receive. Baggage, 
indeed, in spite of the many advantages of the 
check system—by-the-way, hardly so perfect as 
Americans would have us believe—is a serious in- 





convenience and expense, costing in the end more 
than its value in city transport alone. The country, 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, v@ Wilmington, 
is prettily wooded, fertile, and well cultivated. 
The track for some time runs alongside the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay, the haunt of the ‘“‘ canvas- 
back ” in autumn and winter, and before reaching 
Baltimore crosses the broad and swift-flowing 
Susquehanna on its way to the ocean. 

At Baltimore we were located at the immense 
Barnum House, close to the depét, the fine city 
hall, and one of the numerous battle monuments 
of this graceful city. An evening stroll was very 
pleasant. It was the race week, and the city 
was full of visitors, but there was neither noise, 
‘‘roughism,” nor intoxication in the streets. The 
gaily-striped awnings of the shops, afew “ Bal- 
timore belles ”—beautiful large-eyed women, of a 
soft, languorous, and utterly different type—the 
rich foliage, the preponderance of coloured peo- 
ple, and, above all, the numbers of happy-look- 
ing, saucy gutter-children, in bright-coloured 
tatters, each every inch a “‘ Topsy,” made one 
feel in the strange atmosphere of a very de- 
lightful foreign land. Next morning we had a 
long horse-car trip up a steep but wide and 
beautiful avenue to Mount Vernon Place, the 
site of the simple and dignified Washington 
Monument—one of the finest of the many records 
erected in honour of that true patriot, who really 
deserves all the monuments to his memory, and 
truly their name is legion. Near by stands the 
Peabody Institute, with its triune branches for 
the promotion of literature, music, and art, and 
containing fine libraries and reading-rooms, one 
for general readers, special students being pro- 
vided with separate niches in the well-lighted, 
vaulted central hall. The library is especially rich 
in the department of modern science, and is sup- 
plied with the serial publications of all countries. 
Mr. Uhler, to whose care Professor Marsh had 
commended us, showed us over this department 
over which he presides, and then kindly acted as 
cicerone in the art galleries, comprising a large 
collection of casts from the antique, and a moderr 
gallery, chiefly occupied by the marbles and casts 
of the Maryland sculptor, W. H. Rheinhardt, a 
talented mason, who was sent to Italy to study, 
and subsequently bequeathed his works and wealth 
to the city of Baltimore, where he had long re- 
sided. Here, in the midst of his work, his mallet 
and chisel are preserved, with a wreath laid on his 
coffin by his fellow-artists at Rome. His master- 
piece—a marble figure of Clytie, just separated 
from Apollo, “and feeling all the bitter sweet of a 
vanished joy”—represents the sculptor’s ideal of 
womanly beauty, a charming conception, which, 
however, he repeated in more than one other of 
his works. A lecture-hall, and a musical depart- 
ment modelled on the European conservatoires. 
completes this admirable institute, another of the 
many enduring monuments of the beneficent 
wisdom of its great-hearted founder, George Pea 
body. 

There is also a small but interesting and highly 
instructive collection, ilustrating the zoology and 
geology of the State of Maryland, in the rather 
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shabby building of the Academy of Sciences. It 
comprises some fine Wealden fossil-plants, and 
ninety polished specimens of the three hundred 
different kinds of marble found within the limits 
of this small State. Later on, well pleased with 
this brief glance at the ‘‘ Monumental City,” we 
left for Washington—little more than an hour 
distant by the Baltimore and Ohio, which runs 
through pleasant pastures right into the city, close 
to the magnificent Capitol, which, in all its stately 
majesty of white marble fagade and lofty dome, 
suffused with the glowing rays of a rapidly-sinking 
sun, looked very beautiful. 

The winter is of course the fashionable season 
in Washington ; then life must indeed be gay and 
pleasant in a city which may easily develop into 
the most beautiful of all modern cities. Late in 
May, although its natural beauties are just at their 
zenith, it is almost too hot for pleasure. Its regu- 
lar habitués had fled at the close of the “ short” 
session of Congress (other, even years, 82, 84, 86, 
they sit till July or August); and it seemed then 
almost given up to the country cousins doing the 
metropolis, and haunted bya residue of sallow place- 
hunting politicians dressed in seedy black and pal- 
metta hats, and presenting more traces of the almost 
extinct Yankee type than any previously seen. 
Hotels in “ elevator repairing ” and general reno- 
vating stages are melancholy and deserted alike 
by occupants and most of the staff. Business, 
never very brisk in this lotus-land where it seems 
always afternoon, is but leisurely attended to, and 
the citizens seem not only to understand that it is 
sweet to do nothing, but to be a very long time 
about it. Its wonderful spaciousness wearies one ; 
in the heat even magnificent distances are apt to 
be oppressive. Yet there is always something to 
reward one for braving the heat of the midday sun, 
be it only the glimpse of a street fountain over- 
shadowed by large-leaved shrubs and trees, and 
Surrounded by a group of coloured women with 
bright flowers in their dresses or gay kerchiefs on 
their heads—a pleasant contrast of colours against 
the deeply azure sky. The miles of stately, broad, 
and well-kept streets are broken at their inter- 
section, with others equally fine, by spacious open 
squares shaded with trees and shrubs of a tropical 
luxuriance of foliage. In these stand bronze 
statues of national celebrities that it takes an 
American to recognise. 

Yet Washington is unfinished, and full of strange 
contrasts, a street of picturesque wooden shanties 


—one of the ‘blacks’ quarters”—running often | 


parallel. The coloured population is very nume- 
rous, and on Sunday evenings turn out in large 
numbers, or sit about on the steps and verandahs. 
Mild flirtation is rife; the women are generally 
dressed in becoming and coquettish. toilettes, and 
the men, “‘all in their best to walk abroad with 
Sally,” are frequently the most consequential and 
insufferable of dandies. In the park one evening 
we were astonished by the magnificence of the 
uniforms sported by two coloured gentlemen. 
They were adorned with varnished boots, gilt 
spurs, gold-laced trousers, and tunics slashed with 
crossbelt and pouch. Their ebony and shining 
faces were surmounted with a black beaver cocked- 





hat, ornamented with what looked like a long 
white curled ostrich-feather. White gloves and 
a dangling gold-hilted sword completed their full 
dress, worn with an air of dignified reticence sug- 
gestive of staff officers at the least. Alas! inquiry 
of a passing citizen revealed the fact that they 
were but members of an Odd Fellows’ society, or 
something akin, my unusually communicative 
informant adding, with a humorous twinkle, ‘‘ such 
are our coloured fellow-citizens.” One day they 
quit work to arrange the funeral ceremonial of a 
fellow member, a second perform the solemnity, 
and the day after must needs meet again “to des- 
kuss der perceedins.” But, however much one 
may be amused with some of their little ways and 
vanities, one is irresistibly struck with the bearing, 
good qualities, and capabilities the negro has 
already developed, not ten generations back an 
ignorant savage in the African forests, and for so 
brief a while a free agent. Verily the heavy 
sacrifices of life and fortune made by the North- 
erners in that fearful struggle—surely the noblest 
civil war ever waged—to set free an alien race 
who for long could be only a burden on their 
liberators, are already meeting with their just 
reward. For the coloured citizenship difficulty is 
even now nearer solution than that ‘ Irish ques- 
tion” already becoming a burning one even in 
this free country. North and South alike may ere 
long be able to forget their mutual losses and 
sacrifices, and yet rejoice together that the foul 
blot of slavery, with all its attendant ills, has been 
for ever removed from a civilised nation. Happily 
some signs of such a rapprochement are even now 
visible. 

There is one period of the day when this 
stately city is especially beautiful. In the brief 
hour after sunset a gentle breeze languidly stirs 
the heavy foliage, lurid orange and roseate tints 
suffuse the clear sky with indescribable loveliness ; 
as the glorious after-glow fades the stars become 
visible, and soon shine out with tenfold lustre in 
the clear vault of blue. : 

On just such an evening we found our way to 
the United States Naval Observatory on the banks 
of the Potomac. An attendant admitted us toa 
waiting-room, and bore the introductory card with 
which Professor Marsh had kindly favoured us, 
and without which a visit in astronomical hours 
could scarcely have been ventured on. Soon 
returning, he conducted us to the observing-room, 
and into the presence of its chief, Professor Asaph 
Hall, and the magnificent equatorial which he 
has used so well. An assistant was working out 
calculations by a lantern at a side table, and the 
outlines of the large vaulted dome were obscure 
in the dim artificial light. In the centre was 
poised the large cylinder of the telescope; a silent 
sentinel pointed upwards to the small slit in the 
revolving roof, admitting the soft evening air, 
and a view of a small section of the heavens. 
There was no sound save that of the hydraulic 
clock and machinery, by means of which the 
instrument is moved in correspondence with the 
earth’s motion, or to keep the object in the field 
of vision. All seemed mysterious, and one spoke 
as naturally in whispers as in a cathedral. 
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Courteously regretting, in a pleasant, soft-toned 
voice, that there was not at that period «much to 
show us, Professor Asaph Hall kindly invited us 
to recline in the luxurious observers’ chair swung 
behind the eye-piece of the instrument. The 
object then under observation was the planet 
Uranus, which, although seventy times larger than 
our earth, usually beams as a star of the sixth 
magnitude, and is at times so far away from the 
earth as to be invisible with the naked eye. Seen 
through this powerful and clear-defining instrument, 
however, the disc of the planet seemed as large 
asan ordinary gas globe. One of the planet’s four 
satellites then in the orbit of vision appeared like 
a spectre of light beneath its softly luminous disc. 
It was with this fine instrument, having an aperture 
twenty-six inches in diameter, and then the largest 
refracting telescope in the world, that Professor 
Asaph Hall made the important discovery which 
will henceforth ever be honourably associated with 
his name, namely, the existence of the two small 
moons, or satellites, which revolve around ‘the 
planet Mars. To these he gave the appropriate 
names of Deimos and Phobos, those of the two 
sons of the God of War. One of these moons 
revolves round its primary no less than three times 
in the twenty-four hours. In August, 1877, he 
commenced the search for a satellite, but for ten 
nights found only fixed stars at some distance 
from the planet. He then began to search the 
region of the planet, but we will quote his own 
simple account of this most interesting discovery : 

“The image of the planet was very blazing and 
unsteady, and the satellites being at that time 
near the planet, I did not see them. The sweep 
around the planet was repeated several times on 
the night of the 11th, and at 2.30 I found a faint 
object on the following side and a little north of 
the planet, which afterwards proved to be the 
satellite. I had hardly time to secure an obser- 
vation of its position when fog from the Potomac 
river stopped the work. Cloudy weather inter- 
vened for several days. On the night of August 
15th the sky cleared up at 11 and the search was 
resumed, but the atmosphere was in a very bad 
condition, and nothing was seen of the object, 
which we now know was at that time so near the 
planet as to be invisible. On August 16th the 
object was found again on the following side of 
the planet, and the observations of that night 
showed that it was moving with the planet, and, if 
a satellite, was near one of its elongations. On 
August 17th, while waiting and watching for the 
outer satellite, I discovered the inner one. The 
observations of the 17th and 18th put beyond 
doubt the character of these objects, and the 
discovery was publicly announced by Admiral 
Rodgers. Still for several days the inner moon 
was a puzzle. It would appear on different sides 
of the planet in the same night, and at first 
thought there were two or three inner moons, 
since it seemed to me at that time very improbable 
that a satellite should revolve around its primary 
in less time than that in which the primary 
rotates. To decide this point I watched this 
moon throughout the nights of August 2oth and 
21st, and saw that there was in fact but one moon, 





which made its revolution around the primary in 
less than one-third the time of the primary’s rota- 
tion, a case unique in our solar system.” These 
satellites are but small, a few miles in diameter. 
Deimos, the outer one, makes one revolution in 
about thirty hours. 

As it would have been obviously intrusive long 
to detain so famous an astronomer on a favourable 
night for observation we speedily took leave, feel- 
ing very grateful for the privilege so gracefully 
accorded of a glimpse through a magnificent instru- 
ment which has unveiled so many mysteries of 
the heavens. Once outside the belt of trees, it 
was darker and lonelier than ever as we hurried 
down the silent roadway, not altogether sorry to 
see the lights of the horse-cars in the distance, 
for wandering by night in the unfrequented 
quarters of the vast Eastern cities is rather a rash 
proceeding for strangers. 

The longer one stays in Washington the more 
one realises the beauty of its numerous pleasant 
resorts. In addition to Lafayette Square—a park 
opposite the White House—the spacious and well- 
kept grounds of the Capitol, and those of the 
Botanical Gardens, a park over fifty acres in ex- 
tent surrounds the Smithsonian Institute, which is 
approached through groves of fine trees. Late 
in May the tulip and magnolias. were weighted 
with fragrant blossoms, round which the hum- 
ming-birds darted swiftly, looking more like 
bumble-bees than birds—rather a disillusion, 
This museum is overflowing with somewhat hete- 
rogeneous collections. Foremost in the central 
hall stands a replica of the Philadelphian Hadro- 
saur, in which the humanely-disposed mounters 
have made some alterations, making it look a 
more possible creature. Here also is a very in- 
teresting meteorological map of the continent, 
having labels pinned on the site of each station, 
giving the temperature prevailing thereat at a 
certain hour daily. These are changed each day 
in accordance with the information received at 
the Central Weather Bureau, which is connected 
by wire with all the meteorological stations, in- 
cluding the highest in the world—that on Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado, maintained throughout the year 
at an elevation of 14,000 feet. An annexe ad- 
joining the Smithsonian will permit of a more 
systematic exhibition of the varied collections; at 
present the institute savours of a national lumber- 
room somewhat overcrowded. There is, however, 
a well-arranged and rich collection illustrating the 
physique, weapons, habits, and life of various 
races of mankind. The Alaska series, chiefly col- 
lected by Captain W. H. Dall, an energetic young 
officer of the United States Coast Survey, and an 
explorer and conchologist of repute, was made 
interesting by his explanations. He, of course, 
suggested an addition to our itinerary, a trip into 
Oregon up the Columbia river. For all Ameri- 
cans—justly proud of their wonderful country 
and its rapid development, and thinking no- 
thing of distances—wish you to see every corner 
of it. Moreover, the citizens of each Western 
State vie with each other in extolling the at- 
tractions of their own peculiar region—a trait 
which yields some amusement te the traveller when 
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once he has realised the nature of the belauded 
area. Thus, to a native of Arizona that State 
seems the only one worth living in; but a Texan, 
a Nebraskan, a native of Kansas or Nevada, is 
equally tenacious of the superiority of his own. 
The pride of a Californian is proverbial, and that 
of the resident in Colorado seems to rest on a 
very rational basis; but there are instances in 
which the cherished preference is one difficult for 
an outsider to account for, except on the principle 
of making the best of a bad bargain ! 

Of the Eastern cities it has been frequently said 
that in New York City wealth, or ‘“‘the aristo- 
cracy of. the dollar,” is most valued; in Boston 
that culture and knowledge, which element in Phila- 
delphia, largely permeated by the first families in 
Virginia, finds a rival in long descent—or “the 
aristocracy of the daddies ;” and there is as much 
of truth in this as in most broad generalisations. 
Classified by museums, the science student will 
find in Albany the best illustration of stratigra- 
phical geology; of comparative zoology or na- 
tional archeology, in the Harvard Museums of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. In the Peabody Mu- 
seum of New Haven, Connecticut, he will be 
amazed at the records of the vertebrate animal 
life of the continent in bygone epochs; and in the 
Natural History Museum of New York City by 
the richness and variety of the ancient inverte- 





‘prate life of the ‘‘ New World” of the geographer, 


but the Old World of the geologist. In one and 
all he will be warmly welcomed, and find ample 
material for profitable study. The tourist in all 
the Eastern cities will find a certain sameness, 
much that is eminently practical and necessarily 
commonplace, more that is touching and asto- 
nishing from the modern historian’s point of view. 
He will probably wish there were more gas-lamps 
and fewer spittoons, sometimes long for cabs, 
railway porters, and better pavements; and be 
continually surprised at the general absence of 
beggars, street roughs, bad language, flaring gin- 
palaces and attendant barmaids, and, notwith- 
standing the abundance of dram-shops, of the 
palpable evidences of intoxication. At the same 
time he will conclude that they are not desirable 
residences for lazy folk with moderate incomes. 
On the whole, a brief experience of life in the 
Eastern cities of the United States ought to con- 
vince even the most complacent of Britons not 
only that they “do things differently in the 
States,” but also that many of these differences 
are vast improvements. As for the West—now 
“far” indeed and rapidly merging confines with 
the East—that indeed is a new world, peopled bya 
distinct race of Americans, and one full of strange 
and wonderful revelations to those who, like our- 
selves, for the first time cross its boundaries. 
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NOTES ON PORPOISES. 


Ft of those who live on the sea-coasts of | 


England can have failed at one time or 

another to see a porpoise, either alive or 
dead. They are, in fact, common enough in the 
North Sea and all round the British Isles, though, 
as they are seldom caught, they are sufficiently 
uncommon to make it worth the fisherman’s while 
to preserve them as long as possible, so’ as to ex- 
hibit them as a sort of ‘‘ rarer monster.” Even in 
this guise, porpoises are interesting enough to 
deserve more than a passing glance at their 
shapely forms and their smooth dark skin, not un- 
like india-rubber in appearance, offering the least 
possible resistance to their progress through the 
water. 

If one looks closely enough there will be seen, 
on the crown of the head, a small opening, semi- 
lunar in shape. This is the blow-hole, by means 
of which the porpoise breathes, and this little hole 
explains a good deal of the porpoise’s history. It 
is sometimes assumed that because the porpoise 
lives in the water and acts in other ways like a 
fish, it is really a fish. But, strictly speaking, it is 
not a fish at all, but belongs to the order of 
*“‘cetacea ;” being, in fact, one of the large and 
important family of whales, and belonging, there- 
fore, to the class of mammalia. Two main 
characteristics help to distinguish them from fishes. 
In the first place, unlike fishes, which generally 





(with the exception of some of the shark family) 
bring forth their young from ova, the porpoise 
brings its little ones, like other mammals, into the 
world alive ; in the second place, whilst fishes can 
exist on the oxygen which they extract from the 
water, the porpoise needs to breathe atmospheric 
air. Instead of gills, the porpoise has lungs ; and 
when this wide difference is recognised, it is easy 
to understand what an important part of the por- 
poise’s economy is that little aperture which has 
just been called the ‘‘ blow-hole.” This aperture 
opens when the porpoise’s head rises above the 
surface of the water; there is a ‘‘ puff,” caused by 
the outward rush of air; and then, with its lungs 
freshly filled, it plunges again beneath the waves, 
the “ blow-hole” closing too soon for any water 
to pass into it. All this is done so rapidly that 
the porpoise’s course through the water is not de- 
layed; indeed, the speed with which they scull 
themselves along, by means of their powerful 
horizontal tail, is one of their most remarkable 
characteristics. 

It is one of the prettiest sights imaginable to 
see a shoal or “school” of porpoises when they 
are swimming swiftly, sometimes leaping clear 
out of the water, as if in sheer exuberance of 
spirits. This interesting sight is not uncommon 
along the coast, whilst it was only a year or two 
ago that a shoal of porpoises made their way so 
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A “SCHOOL” OF PORPOISE*. 


far up the Thames as London Bridge, and so gave 
Londoners an opportunity of seeing them in full 
play. 

Of late years, too, the Brighton Aquarium has 
afforded facilities for porpoises to be seen actually 
under water as well as in it. One of the tanks con- 
tains something like 100,000 gallons of water, if 
not more; and it has thus been possible to see 
how a porpoise goes through the water, and to 
contrast its never-ceasing activity with the slug- 
gish movements of the fish among which for the 
time being it finds itself. 

How far one is justified in assuming that por- 
poises actually enjoy life it is not easy to deter- 
mine, but in watching the vigorous, and, if such 
a word may be used, “rollicking” movements of 
a porpoise in full health, it is difficult to resist an 
inclination to ascribe some of its liveliness to a 
sense of satisfaction and good-humour. Appa- 
rently it passes through the water without an 
effort, for the upward and downward motion of its 
tail gives it such a powerful momentum as to 
Seemingly reduce the act of swimming to one of 
mere volition, rather than the exercise of a certain 
amount of muscular force. Cleaving the water in 
a bold, dashing style, and in a succession of 
curves, its actions are full of grace and strength; 
indeed, there are few other creatures living in the 
sea which combine to a larger degree these two 
qualities, 

The porpoise not only belongs to the order of 
animals which bring forth their young alive, but 
it also suckles its little ones during their baby- 


hood. The number of young at a birth is not, 


considered to be more than one; but we have 
been told of instances in which two have been 





found dead in a pond with their mother. The 
glands, commonly called the mammary, for the 
secretion of milk for the baby porpoises’ nourish- 
ment, are two in number, and the milk is very 
rich. Mr. Southwell, in his work on the “ Seals 
and Whales of the British Seas” (one of the most 
recent on the subject), alluding to the help which 
the Brighton Aquarium had given to the study 
of marine zoology, asked, ‘‘Who can tell what 
secrets in the domestic economy of these strange 
animals (whales and porpoises) the Aquarium may 
yet divulge! It may be that some day we shall 
witness the birth and nurture of a baby porpoise.” 
Mr. Southwell was so far accurate in his prophetic 
inquiry, that a baby porpoise has actually been 
born in the Aquarium, though, unfortunately, it 
did not survive its birth. The mother, a fine 
specimen, measuring five feet six inches from the 
tip of the nose to the end of its powerful hori- 
zontal tail, was caught on Monday, May 8th, 1882, 
on the Sussex coast, having been stranded on the 
sands at Rye. 

This, by the way, is the most common means 
by which porpoises are caught, for as a rule they 
swim in shoals, and a single porpoise is rarely 
captured, except by its own mischance, having 
ventured too far inshore in search of food, and 
then being left unawares by the receding tide. 
Helpless on the sands, it becomes the prize of the 
first comer. 

Such, in fact, was the story of the porpoise now 
referred to. As soon as possible it was removed 
to Brighton and placed in the largest tank of the 
Aquarium, where it seemed to be doing well after 
its long and trying journey from Rye. “Exactly 2 
week afterwards it gave birth to a young one, 
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probably the first porpoise ever born in captivity. 
The little one was born enveloped in a mem- 
brane or caul. It measured two feet six inches in 
length, whilst the circuntference of its body was 
eighteen inches, the tail 9r caudal fin being eight 
inches in width. Its weight was exactly nine 
pounds. The colour was black on the back, gra- 
dually shading through a deep pink to a mottled 
white, and pink on the underside. 

The little animal was perfectly formed. It sank 
to the bottom of the tank as soon as it was born, 
and the mother watching it swam slowly round 
and round herunconscious offspring. Then, find- 
ing that it was motionless, she swam away and took 
no further notice of it, behaving, in fact, just as 
if nothing had happened. During the day it ate 
twelve mackerel. It is almost needless to say that 
to witness the mother and young one, if it had 
survived, would have been a most_ interesting 
sight, probably unique in the annals of natural 
history. There is little reason to doubt that the 
necessarily rough journey of the mother from Rye 
to Brighton, a distance of nearly fifty miles, for a 
considerable portion over country roads, was the 
cause of the young one’s death. The mother, too, 
did not long survive her little one. 

Other porpoises had previously been shown 
alive in the Brighton Aquarium, and that, too, for 
a considerable time. The first brought to the 
institution—and, it is believed, the first ever shown 
to the public—was a male porpoise, which was 
exhibited there during the early part of 1873. 
This animal was also captured in Rye Bay, and 
lived in the Aquarium for seven months. On its 
death it was thought of sufficient interest to be 
photographed, large numbers of copies being sold 
to the general public. Although porpoises live 
generally near the surface of the water, as, indeed, 
it is necessary for them to do in order to breathe 
above water, it is said that they often descend to 
the bottom in search of shrimps, sand eels, and 
worms, which they root out of the sand with their 
snouts, much in the manner of hogs when seeking 
food in the fields. The porpoise, indeed, is known 





-ber from eighty to ninety-two. 


by the title of the “herring hog,” and its popular 
name seems to have been derived from the Italian 
porcopesce, a hog fish, bestowed on it from some 
supposed resemblance which its projecting snout 
bears to that of a hog. At one time its flesh was - 
esteemed as an article of food, being cooked with | 
vinegar and bread-crumbs, but at present it can- 
not be said to be of any value in this respect. But : 
whilst the porpoise is not of much account when ' 
eaten, it is itself a good eater, if the capacity of 
its appetite may be taken as a standard of good- 
ness. Of herrings and mackerel they are very fond, 
and even in captivity will eat about one hundred a 
day. Among fishermen they are far from popular, 
owing to the enormous quantity of herrings which 
a shoal of them will either eat or destroy. 

The porpoise’s teeth, which are spatular, num- 
The brain is well 
formed, and their intelligence ranks as high as 
that ef many of the mammiferous quadrupeds, to 
which they are in some respects as closely allied 
as they are to the ordinary denizens of the deep. 
It has been proved that porpoises can be taught 
to come to a certain part of a tank at a given 
signal, and to feed out of their keeper’s hand. 
Very little was known of the habits and actions of 
these interesting creatures until. the opportunity for 
seeing them alive at close quarters was furnished 
by the Brighton Aquarium, where, among many 
hundreds, and even thousands of marine speci- 
mens, they have always been watched with marked 
interest, not only by naturalists, but by the public, 
Their rapid and graceful movements, their shapely 
outlines excellently formed so as to’ facilitate to 
the highest degree their quick passage through the 
water, their swift rising to the surface, and their 
equally swift descent, perhaps in chase of some 
unfortunate mackerel or herring, have an interest 
which rarely fails. In short, among hundreds, or 
even thousands of marine specimens, the porpoise 
can, in point of popular interest, easily ‘‘ hold its 
own.” 


Brighton Aquarium. A. ‘LAWLER, 
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PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF GAINSBOROUGH. 


N the early part of my life I became acquainted 
with Thomas Gainsborough, the painter, and 
as his character was perhaps better known to 

me than to any other person, I will endeavour to 
divest myself of every partiality, and speak of him 
as he really was. I am the rather induced to this 
by seeing accounts of him and his works, given 
by people who were unacquainted with either, and 
consequently have bé¢en mistaken in both. 

Gainsborough’s profession was painting, and 





music was his amusement. Yet there were times 
when music seemed to be his employment and 
painting his diversion. As his skill in music has 
been celebrated, I will, before I speak of him asa 
painter, mention what degree of merit he pos- 
sessed as a musician. 

When I first knew him he lived at Bath, where 
Giardini had been exhibiting his then unrivalled 
powers on the violin. His excellent performance 
made Gainsborough enamoured of that instru- 
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ment, and conceiving, like the servant-maid in 
the “ Spectator,” that the music lay in the fiddle, 
he was frantic till he possessed the very instru- 
ment which had given him so much pleasure, but 
seemed much surprised that the music of it re- 
mained behind with Giardini ! 

He had scarcely recovered this shock—for it 
was a great one to him—when he heard Abel on 
the viol di gamba. The violin was hung on the 
willow, Abel’s viol di gamba was purchased, and 
the house resounded with melodious thirds and 
fifths from ‘‘ morn to dewy eve.” Many an adagio 
and many a minuet were begun, but none com- 
pleted. This was wonderful, as it was Abel’s own 
instrument, and therefore ought to have produced 
Abel’s own music ! 

Fortunately my friend’s passion had nowa fresh 
object—Fischer’s hautboy—but I do not recollect 
that he deprived Fischer of his instrument. And 
though he procured a hautboy, I never heard him 
make the least attempt on it. Probably his ear 
was too delicate tu bear the disagreeable sounds 
which necessarily attend thé first beginnings on a 
wind instrument. He seemed to content himself 
with what he heard in public, and getting Fischer 
to play to him in private—not on the hautboy, 
but the violin. But this was a profound secret, 
for Fischer knew that his reputation was in danger 
if he pretended to excel on two instruments. 

The next time I saw Gainsborough it was in 
another character. He had heard a harper 
at Bath. The performer was soon left harpless ; 
Fischer, Abel, and Giardini were all forgotten, 
there was nothing like chords and arpeggios! He 
really stuck to the harp long enough to play several 
airs with variations, and in a little time would 
nearly have exhausted all the pieces usually per- 
formed on an instrument incapable of modulation 
—this was not a pedal harp—when another visit 
from Abel brought him back to the viol di gamba. 

He now saw the imperfection of sudden sounds 
that instantly die away. If you wanted a staccato 
it was to be had by a proper management of the 
bow, and you might also have notes as long as 
you please. The viol di gamba is the only instru- 
ment, and Abel the prince of musicians ! 

This, and occasionally a little flirtation with the 
fiddle, continued some years, when he heard 
Crosdill, but, by some irregularity of conduct for 
which I cannot account, he neither took up nor 
bought the violoncello. All his passion for the 
bass was vented in descriptions of Crosdill’s tone 
and bowing, which was rapturous and enthusiastic 
to the last degree. 

More years now passed away, when, upon seeing 
a theorbo in a picture of Vandyke’s, he concluded 
—perhaps because it was finely painted—that the 
theorbo must be a fine instrument. He recollected 
to have heard of a German Professor Straub. 
Ascended per varios gradus to his garret, where he 
found him at dinner upon a roasted apple, and 
smoking a pipe, “Straub,” says he, “I am come 
to buy your lute.” ‘To pay my lude?” “ Yes. 
Come, name your price, and here is your money.” 
“T cannot shell my lude.” ‘‘ No—not for a guinea 
or two ?—but you must sell it!” ‘‘ May lude ish 
wert much monnay; it ish wert ten guinea!” 





“That itis! See, here is the money.” ‘ Well, 
if I musht—but you will not take it away your- 
shelf ?” ‘“ Yes—yes, good-bye.” ... Afterhe had 
gone down, he came up again. “I have done but 
half my errand. What is your lute worth if I have 
not your book?” ‘‘Whaa poog, Maishter Gains- 
borough?” ‘Why, the book of airs you have 
composed for the lute.” ‘Ah! I can never part 
wit my poog!” ‘Poh! you can make another at 
any time. ‘This is the book I mean,” putting it 
in his pocket. ‘‘ Ah! I cannot.” ‘Come, come. 
Here’s another ten guineas for your book, so once 
more good dayt’ ye.” Descends again, and again 
comes up. ‘“ But what use is your book to me if I 
don’t understand it ? And your lute, you may take it 
again if you won’t teach me to play on it. Come 
home with me and give me my first lesson.” “I 
will gome to-morrow.” ‘‘ You must come now.” 
‘IT musht tress myshelf.” ‘‘ For what? You are 
the best figure I have seen to-day.” ‘Ay musht 
be shave.” ‘I honour your beard.” ‘ Ay musht 
bud on my wik!” ‘‘ Your wig, your cap, and beard 
become you! Do you think if Vandyke was to 
paint you he would let you be shaved ?” 

In this manner he frittered away his musical 
talents ; and though possessed of ear, taste, and 
genius, he never had application enough to learn 
his notes. He scorned to take the first step, the 
second was of course out of his reach, and the 
summit became unattainable. 

As a painter his abilities may be considered in 
three different departments—porirait, landscape, 
and groups of figures, to which must be added his 
drawings. To take these in the above-mentioned 
order. The first consideration in a portrait, 
especially to the purchaser, is that it be a perfect 
likeness of the sitter; in this respect his skill was, 
unrivalled. The next point is that it is a good 
picture; here he has as often failed as succeeded. 
He failed by affecting a thin washy colouring, and 
a hatching style of pencilling. But when, from 
accident or choice, he painted in the manly sub- 
stantial style of Vandyke, he was very little, if at 
all, his inferior. It shows a great defect of judg- 
ment to be from choice wrong when we know 
what is right. Perhaps his best portrait is that 
known among the painters by the name of the 
“Blue Boy.” It was in the possession of Mr. 
Buttall, near Newport Market. 

There are three different eras in his land- 
scapes. His first manner was an imitation of 
Ruysdale, with more various colouring ; the second 
was an extravagant looseness of pencilling, which, 
though reprehensible, none but a great master 
can possess; his third manner was a solid, firm 
style of touch. At this last period he possessed 
his greatest powers, and was (what every painter 
is at some time or other) fond of varnish. This 
produced the usual effects—improved the picture 
for two or three months, then ruined it for ever ! 
With all his intelligence in this branch of the art, 
he was a great mannerist; but the worst of his 
pictures have a value from the facility of execution, 
which excellence I shall again mention. His 
groups of figures are for the most part very pleas- 
ing though unnatural, for a town girl with her 
clothes in rags is not a ragged country girl, 
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Notwithstanding this remark there are numberless 
instances of his groups at the door of a cottage, 
or by a fire, in a wood, etc., that are so pleasing 
as .to disarm criticism. He sometimes (like 
Murillo) gave interest to a single figure. His 
‘*Shepherd’s Boy,” ‘‘ Woodman,” ‘Girl and 
Pigs,” are equal to the test pictures on such sub- 
jects. His “Fighting Dogs,” ‘Girl Warming 
Herself,” and some others, show his great powers 
in this style of painting. The very distinguished 
rank the ‘Girl and Pigs” held at Mr. Calonne’s 
sale, in company with some of the best pictures of 
the best masters, will fully justify a commendation 
which might else seem extravagant. 

If I were to rest his reputation upon one point, 
it should be on his drawings. No man ever 
possessed methods so various in producing effect, 
and all excellent. His washy hatching style was 
here in its proper element. The subject which is 
scarce enough for a picture is sufficient for a 
drawing, and the hasty loose handling, which in 
painting is poor, is rich in a transparent wash of 
bistre and Indian ink. Perhaps the quickest 
effects ever produced were in some of his draw- 
ings, and this leads me to take up again his 
facility of execution. Many of his pictures have 
no other merit than this facility, and yet, having 
it, are undoubtedly valuable. His drawings almost 
rest on this quality alone for their value; but 
possessing it in an eminent degree (and as no 
drawing can have any merit where it is wanting), 
his works, thercfore, in this branch of the art, 
approached nearer perfection than his paintings. 
If the term facility explain not itself, instead of a 
definition I will illustrate it. Should a performer 
of middling execution on the violin contrive to 
get through his piece, the most that can be said 
is, that he has not failed in his attempt. Should 
Cramer perform the same music it would be so 
much within his powers that it would be executed 
with ease. Now the superiority of pleasure which 
arises from the execution of a Cramer is enjoyed 
from the facility of aGainsborough. A poor piece 
performed by the one, or a poor subject taken by 
the other, gives more pleasure by the manner in 
which it is treated, than a good piece of music or 
a sublime subject in the hands of artists that have 
not the means by which effects are produced in 
subjection to them. To a good painter or 
musician this illustration is needless, and yet by 
them only, perhaps, it will be felt and understood. 

By way of addition to this sketch of Gains- 


borough, let me mention a few miscellaneous par-_ 


ticulars. He had no relish for historical painting. 
He never sold, but always gave away his drawings, 
commonly to persons who were perfectly ignorant 
of their value. He presented twenty drawings to 
a lady who pasted them to the wainscot of her 
dressing-room. Some time after she left the 
house; the drawings, of course, became the tem- 
porary property of every tenant. Gainsborough 
made little laymen for human figures. All the 
female figures in his ‘‘ Park Scene” he drew from 
a doll of his own creation. He modelled his 
horses and cows, and knobs of coal sat for rocks. 
Nay, he carried this so far that he never chose to 
paint anything from invention when he could 





have objects themselves. The limbs of trees 
which he collected would have made no incon- 
siderable wood-rick, and many an ass has been 
led into his painting-room. He disliked singing, 


particularly in parts. He hated the harpsichord . 


and piano. He detested reading; but was so 
like Sterne in his letters that, if it were not for an 
originality that could be copied from no one, it 
might be supposed that he had formed his style 
upon a close imitation of that author. He had 
as much pleasure in looking at a violin as in 
hearing it. I have seen him for many minutes 
surveying in silence the perfections of an instru- 
ment from the just proportion of the model and 
beauty of the workmanship. 

Gainsborough’s conversation was sprightly but 
licentious. His favourite subjects were music and 
painting, which he treated in a manner peculiarly 
his own. The common topics, or any of a 
superior cast, he thoroughly hated, and always 
interrupted by some stroke of wit or humour. 

The indiscriminate admirers of my late friend 
will consider this skétch of his character as far 
beneath his merit; but it must be remembered 
that my wish was not to make it perfect, but just. 
The same principle obliges me to add, that as to 
his common acquaintance he was sprightly and 
agreeable, so to his intimate friends he was sincere 
and honest, and that his heart was always alive 
to every feeling of honour and generosity. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


In a short time after the death of Gainsborough 
the world sustained a greater loss by the death 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. My acquaintance with 
him and his works enable me to give a sketch 
of both, which if short shall be faithful. 

Sir Joshua had the reputation of being a man 
of genius and knowledge—in his profession and 
out of it. To deny this would be absurd, but our 
assent must not be implicit faith. I will first in- 
quire into his merits as an artist, and then as a 
man of general science. 

He began his profession as a portrait-painter, 
and his works were soon distinguished by an ele- 
gance of design that had not been seen in Eng- 
land since the time of Kneller. 

To balance this excellence his likenesses were 
frequently defective and his colouring cold and 
weak; but this must be considered only as the 
general character of his performances at that time, 
for even in his earliest days there were instances 
of his producing pictures of merit. A very few 
years had elapsed before it was observed that his 
pictures were changed from their original hue, 
and the change in some was so great as to oc- 
casion a belief that the colours were gone off. 


_Persons who were ignorant of the mechanical part 


of painting reported that Reynolds knew not how 
to fix his colours, and that his pictures in a short 
time would cease to exist. 

As this matter has never been understood I will 
stop a moment to explain it. The dead-colouring 
of his pictures at this period was little else than 
flake, Prussian blue, and lake. All the laying-in 
consisted of these three tints. When the picture 
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was quite dry he gave it a warm glaze, which sup- 
plied all that was originally wanting, and produced 
a harmony in the whole that was very agreeable 
and seducing to the eye when fresh done; but after 
a while the drying-oil (sometimes exchanged for 
varnish) with which the pictures were glazed 
turned dark, and by degrees grew more and more 
obscure, until the effect was as if they had been 
covered with a dirty piece of horn. There are 
great numbers where the face can scarce be dis- 
tinguished, and where the drapery is entirely hid- 
den in this brown crust. The colours then are 
not gone off but imprisoned—they are obscured 
beyond the reach of art to restore; and all pic- 
tures of this description will continue to grow 
worse and worse until the change of the oil or 
varnish has attained its maximum. 

This practice (of depending so much upon var- 
nish) occasioned the painters to whisper that 
Reynolds did not paint fair, and that he dealt too 
much in trick. 

I dare say that the severest censures came from 
himself, and he at last grew tired of a practice which 
he knew must obstruct his progress to fame, and 
began at last to paint honestly. The first picture 
that I recollect after this change of manner was 
the portrait of the Lord Primate of Ireland—ad- 
mirable in every respect! It was followed by 
many others truly excellent; and he continued in 
this style for many years. 

As he possessed some pictures of Rubens, and 
might see as many as he pleased, it was difficult 
not to be seduced by their splendour. 

I once heard him say ‘that a single picture of 
Rubens’s was enough to illuminate a room!” 
There is something like an emanation of glory 
from a fine picture of this master which is felt 
and adored by a kindred genius. In one of the 
churches at Antwerp isa picture of Rubens’s at 
the high altar, which seems to be seen by its own 
light, at the farther end of the church. 

The magic of colouring was the favourite pur- 
suit of Sir Joshua for the last ten years of his 
life; but, like other eager pursuers, he was not 
always in the right track. He may surely be sup- 
posed wrong when, to obtain force, he loaded his 
lights with so great a quantity of colour that the 
different layers and touches frequently separated 
from the ground merely by their weight. I once 
heard a housemaid complain (wiping the floor) 
that “the stuff which was always falling from that 
great picture made the room in a perpetual litter! 
I wish it would all come down at once!” This 
excess he wisely abandoned, and long before his 
death he considered pictures not as models but 
surfaces. 

It was at this period of his practice that he in- 
troduced the red shadows of Rubens, which, 


though unnatural, are the chief cause of the splen- . 


dour of the pictures by that master. Gains- 
borough once dealt in red shadows, and as he 
was fond of referring everything to nature, or, 
where nature was not to be had, to something sub- 
stituted for it, he contrived a lamp, with the sides 
painted with vermilion, which illuminated the 
shadows of his figures and made them like the 
splendid impositions of Rubens. 





After Sir Joshua had abated something of the 
violence of these shadows he was in the zenith of 
his art. It was at this period he produced his 
Venus and the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, which 
will make his name equal with the greatest mas- 
ters. Of the Venus there is a small duplicate 
with some small variation. The colouring is at 
least equal to Titian, but superior to that painter 
in elegance of design. The Cardinal Beaufort 
has a warm glaze which is rather too apparent. 

He had tried, if not all things, yet many things, 
and held fast those which were right, but in one 
circumstance he was ever wrong. In common 
with Vandyke, and a host of other painters, he 
had two and sometimes three different points of 
sight in the same picture. 

I have elsewhere demonstrated the falsity of 
this practice in a scientific view, and its ill effect 
in every sense. A whole-length portrait of a child 
with a horizon no higher than its ankles gives one 
the idea of an infant as tall as a steeple, which is 
discordant and ridiculous. One of his prettiest 
pictures was a child with such a horizon. The 
above observations on colouring apply equally to 
his portraits and histories. af che 

About the beginning of this century was a 
painter in Exeter called Gandy, of whose colour- 
ing Sir Joshua thought highly. I heard him say 
that on his return from Italy, when he was fresh 
from seeing the pictures of the Venetian school, 
he again looked at the works of Gandy, and that 
they had lost nothing in his estimation. 

There are many pictures of this artist in Exeter 
and its neighbourhood. The portrait Sir Joshua 
seemed most to value is in the hall belonging to 
the College of Vicars in that city, but I have seen 
some very much superior to it. It has been 
observed that Sir Joshua was shy of painting feet, 
and seldom ventured beyond the toe of a shoe 
peeping out from a petticoat. There is some 
reason for this remark, but many things might be 
offered to excuse, though not sufficient to defend 
the practice. 

There are fewer drawings by this great artist 
than by any other of eminence. Perhaps, pre- 
vented by more important occupations, or for want 
of early practice, he might not possess the faculty 
of producing effect by chalks, washing, penning, 
or any of the numberless methods by which draw- 
ings.are made, the great merit of which consists 
of effect quickly produced. This facility cannot 
be attained, however good our ideas may be, 
without immense practice. Gainsborough was 
for ever drawing, and had this facility, but there 
are not many proofs that in this sense Sir Joshua 
drew at all. His judgment of pictures differed 
from connoisseurs in general, was peculiar, and 
his own. Very moderate ones—to the common 
judge—he has spoken highly of, and very good 
ones upon the usual principle, he has much under- 
valued. Hisown collection, with some illustrious 
exceptions, and the little attention paid to Ralph’s 
exhibition, seem to justify this remark. But it 
should be observed that an artist frequently buys 
a picture for its possessing something that is of 
use to him, and which is undiscernible by the 
common eye, and this accounts for his having 
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many pictures the merit of which was only known 
to himself. 

It was not apparent that Sir Joshua was a 
scholar in the usual acceptation of the word, but 
his conversation and writings showed a mind 
thoroughly tinctured with modern literature and 
refinement. There is much ingenuity and ori- 
ginality in all his academic discourses; perhaps 
there would have been more of both if he had 
dared to shake off the fetters in which long lite- 
rary slavery has confined us. Where he has done 
so—as in his notes on Fresnoy, and his Eloge on 
Gainsborough—it is evident that he could think, 
and think justly, for himself. His style is simple 
and unaffected, and perfectly expressive of his 
ideas, which, in fact, is saying everything. Those 
who thought his discourses had been corrected 
by Dr. Johnson were absurd in the extreme. Sir 
Joshua knew perfectly well that Dr. Johnson was 
the last man in the world for such a purpose; 
and, besides, must be confident that he himself 
was fully equal to the expression of his own 
thoughts. Johnson and Sir Joshua, it is true, 
were intimate friends, but they were as unlike in 
everything as two sensible men could be. 

This matter admits of proof; their writings bear 
not the least resemblance to each other, in sub- 
ject, manner, or style. Whatever defects a critical 
eye might find in his works, a microscopic eye 
could discover none in his heart. 

If constant good-humour and benevolence, if 
the absence of everything disagreeable, and the 
presence of everything pleasant be recommenda- 
tions for a companion, Sir Joshua had these 
accomplishments. His unfortunate deafness 
occasioned a practice of loud speaking at his 
table, which to those who were unused to it was 
very unpleasant; but it was, notwithstanding, the 
constant resort of the first people in England for 
rank and talents, by whom Sir Joshua was es- 
teemed and beloved—and this is the utmost to 
which man can attain. The great, the wise, the 
ingenious, and the good ever considered it as an 
honour to be known as the friends and intimates 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


With the same freedom that I have sketched 
the characters of these two great painters I will 
set their merits in opposition to each other—for 
the usual word of parallel will not serve the pur- 
pose. Sir Joshua was always in the way of infor- 
mation and improvement by constantly associating 
with men of talents and learning. Gainsborough. 
avoided the company of literary men, who were 
his aversion; he was better pleased to give than 
to receive information. Sir Joshua (not because 
he was deaf) wanted all idea and perception of 
music, being’ perfectly destitute of ear. Gains- 
borough had as correct an ear as possible, and 
great enjoyment of exquisite instrumental per- 
formance. Vocal music he did not relish. 

Sir Joshua considered historical painting as the 
great point of perfection to which artists should 
aspire, and was himself in the first rank of excel- 
lence. 

Gainsborough either wanted conception or 
taste to relish historical painting, which he always 





considered as out of his way, and thought he 
should make himself ridiculous by attempt- 
ing it. 

Sir Joshua never painted a landscape, except 
the two views from his villa at Richmond—sub- 
jects altogether improper for a picture, and by no 
means happily executed. The little touches of 
landscape which he frequently introduced in the 
background of portraits were in a much superior 
style, and well calculated for the effect in- 
tended. 

Gainsborough painted some hundreds of land- 
scapes of different degrees of merit; some little 
better than washed drawings, others very rich; 
but they all possessed that freedom of pencilling 
which will for ever make them valuable in-the eyes 
of an artist. 

Sir Joshua never painted cattle, shipping, or 
other subordinate subjects. 

Gainsborough painted cattle of all denomina- 
tions very finely.. He never pretended to correct- 
ness of rigging, etc., but I have seen some general 
effects of sea, sea-coast, and vessels that have 
been truly masterly. 

Sir Joshua in portraits was different according 
to the era of his practice. In his best times his 
pictures possessed an elegance of design—pic- 
turesque draperies, beautiful disposition of parts 
and circumstances, and certainly were superior to 
those of all other artists. 

Gainsborough was always sure of a likeness; 
not frequently happy in attitude or disposition of 
parts. His pencilling was sometimes thin, some- 
times rich and full, but always possessing a facility 
of touch which, as in his landscapes, makes the 
worst of his pictures valuable. 

Sir Joshua made very few drawings ; it is natural 
to suppose he made some, but as I never saw any 
they cannot be supposed to be numerous, nor can 
I say anything on the subject. 

Of Gainsborough, on the contrary, perhaps 
there are more drawings existing than of any other 
artist, ancient or modern. I must have seen at 
least a thousand, not one of which but possesses 
merit, and some in a transcendent degree. Two 
small ones in slight tint, varnished, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Baring, of Exeter, are invaluable. 

Sir Joshua, as an author, wrote two or three 
papers in “‘ The Idler,” some notes for Johnson’s 
edition of Shakespeare, and a few other incidental 
performances. His greatest literary work is his 
‘Discourses at the Royal Academy,” which are 
replete with classical knowledge in his art—ori- 
ginal observations, acute remarks on the works of 
others, and general taste and discernment. In 
his ‘ Eloge on Gainsborough” are traits of kind- 
ness and goodness of heart, exceedingly affecting 
to those who knew the subject. His discourses 
are collected and published together. They will 
be most valued by those who are best qualified to 
judge of their excellence. 

Gainsborough, so far from writing, scarcely ever 
read a book—but for a letter to an intimate friend 
he had few equals and no superior. 

Sir Joshua’s character was most solid—Gains- 
borough’s most lively. 

Sir Joshua wished to reach the foundation of 
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opinions. The swallow in her airy course never 
skimmed a surface so lightly as Gainsborough 
touched on all subjects; that bird could not 
fear drowning more than he dreaded deep disqui- 
sitions. 

Hitherto we have marked the difference in those 
great men. In one thing, and I believe in one 
only, they perfectly agreed—they each possessed a 
heart full-fraught with the warmest wishes for the 
advancement of the noble art they professed—of 
kindness to their friends—and general benevolence 





to men of merit, wherever found and however 
distinguished. 

Gainsborough, after a close application to 
painting for fifty years, said on his death-bed, 
“TI am but just degennzng to do something, and my 
life is gone!” I could repeat expressions of 
architects, sculptors, and musicians, grown old in 
the study of their professions, to the same purpose ; 
from whence we may conclude that the usual term 
of the duration of our faculties is not sufficient to 
attain that perfection to which genuis aspires. 





CURIOUS VEHICLES OF LOCOMOTION. 


AN, no doubt, from the very earliest period, 
M sought some vehicle of locomotion other 
than that provided by his own limbs. While 
yet the world was young—very young—he soon 
discovered that it was easier to bestride some four- 
footed animal’s back than to walk when on a long 
journey, and one would like to know which was 
the first quadruped selected. The barrow or 
sledge was probably the very first vehicle used for 
the transportation of heavy articles; it would na- 
turally suggest itself for use on land much as the 
raft undoubtedly did for the water. 

On a bas-relief of the Temple of Luxor at 
Thebes there is the representation of a barrow 
precisely similar to those at present in use by the 
London brewers’ draymen. Later, rollers sug- 
gested themselves for moving heavy bodies; on 
the same bas-relief a kind of box mounted on 
bars of wood turned up in front, exactly like 
the runners of a rough sledge, is shown in 
progress over rollers. The latter were the pre- 
cursors of the wheel, which ingenious contrivance 
must have been invented at a very early period, as 
chariots were in common use by all the Oriental 
nations long before the date of authentic history. 
Who was the inventor ? 

Waggons, open or covered, were also known in 
the earliest times : among the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Syrians they were covered with leather or 
wood; among the Scythians roofed over with 
thatch like the top of a beehive. Something very 
similar to the first is shown to exist at the present 
day in the country carts of Java, and to the second 
in the Bengalese waggon. As early sculptures were 
more often the representations of battles than of 
domestic scenes, we know more of the chariot than 
of the cart. On the east front of the Temple of 
Luxor is the sculptured picture of a victory in 
which one hundred men are engaged in chariots, 
and which was, it is believed, executed five hun- 
dred years before the epoch of Moses. At the 
battle of Gilgal the Philistines are stated to have 
had thirty thousand chariots, and on one occasion 
David took four thousand of them from the enemy. 
Homer’s heroes all fought in chariots. The early 


‘Greek examples were always sheil-shaped; those 





of the Egyptians were square. One reads also of 
solid metallic chariots, brazen and bronze. Hesiod 
records the fact that not less than one hundred 
varieties of wood were used in their construction. 

When once wheels and axles became familiar, 
the progress of carriage-building was rapid. Eric- 
thonius, being lame, introduced a wheeled litter, 
or coach, for his own use into Athens, an early 
forerunner of the chariot or carriage. Among 
the Greeks and Persians much luxury was indulged 
in; their pleasure-carriages were built of ebony or 
other fine woods, covered or inlaid with ivory, gold, 
or silver, gilded or adorned with bas-reliefs, pic- 
tures, and statues. They were decorated with stuffs 
of silk, velvet, and tapestry of the richest colours, 
wrought with gold, silver, pearls, or precious 
stones, while on the seats and floors were spread 
the softest skins, very generally dyed purple. The 
harness was of soft and well-tanned leather, often 
worked with gold, while the collar or neckstrap 
was inlaid with shields and settings of gems. The 
horses’ manes were interwoven with bands or 
threads of gold, or were drawn in locks through 
golden rings. 

The vehicle most employed by the Greeks wag 
the Afene, a light two or four-wheeled carriage, 
covered and surrounded with curtains, and the in- 
terior fitted with cloth, leather, or goatskins, 
Timoleon, then an old blind man, on the occasion 
of an important debate, is said to have driven into 
the forum and delivered his opinions from his 
apene. Many may think that the wickerwork and 
basket carriages and chaises now popular, espe- 
cially in the country, are of modern invention. Not 
at all; the Greeks had basket carriages, which 
their young men were accustomed to use for racing 
purposes. 

The Czstum, a kind of cabriolet with two, three, 
or even four horses, was the most generally used 
Roman vehicle. It was simple in construction 
and had no cover. It was the post-chaise of the 
Roman Empire, and in process of time, for pur- 
poses of speed, came to have very large wheels. 
The seats were soft-cushioned and suspended in 
straps, so that little irregular motion was felt. 
Seneca says ‘‘ you may write long and comfort- 
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ably in the cisium.” The pilentum was a com- 
fortable carriage with half-round canopy roof sup- 
ported on four thin pillars, while theré were 
several other varieties of covered family carriages 
and coaches among the Romans. 

To our own country and comparatively modern 
times may seem a great leap, but the subject is a 
vast one, while at periods there has been retrogres- 
sion rather than progression in the history of 
vehicles of locomotion. The first coach used in 
England seems to have made its appearance in 
1557, Or eight years after its introduction to 
France. Previous to this, horsemanship was 
universal, and most women in any higher rank of 
life rode, some of them on pillions, seated side- 
ways behind their husbands or servants. Bad 
roads were the main cause of the almost universal 
use of pack-horses for the transportation of goods} 
3y Queen Elizabeth’s reign, coaches were, under 
the strange name of “ whirlicotes”—the origin of 
which is buried in obscurity—becoming familiar. 
Elizabeth began with two horses, and never used 
more than four; the Duke of Buckingham drove 
six, and the Duke of Northumberland, to outrival 
him, eight horses. We of this generation, familiar 
with cabs and hackney coaches, omnibuses and 
street-cars, are apt to forget that they are very 
modern luxuries indeed. Vehicles were first let for 
hire in Paris in 1650, and these were probably the 
first so employed in all Europe. 

When sedan chairs—the universal vehicle of 
China*—were first introduced in England, the 
people proclaimed their disgust by hooting and 
railing at the occupants, ‘‘ loathing,” says an old 
writer, ‘‘as they did, that men should be brought 
to as servile a condition as horses.” ‘* Coaches 
and sedans,” quoth the waterman, ‘ they deserve 
to be thrown into the Thames; and but for stop- 
ping the channel I would they were there, for I 
am sure where I was wont to have eight or ten 
fares I can scarcely get two the whole day.” The 
writer of a tract in 1673 deprecates “‘ the multitude 
of stage coaches and carriages travelling on the 
roads,” and advises Parliament to suppress the 
former, ‘especially within fifty or sixty miles of 
London,” while he recommends that the latter 
should be forbidden to travel more than thirty 
miles a day in summer and twenty-five in winter. 

(The familiar camel—gzmel, djimel, gamel—* the 
ship of the desert,” was no doubt one of the 
earliest of four-footed means of conveyance.» 
There is a very common popular mistake to the 
effect that the camel has two humps and the 
dromedary one, whereas either may have two or 
one, as the case may be. The term dromedary is 
applied to the finer variety kept for riding pur- 
poses as distinguished from beasts of burden. 
Although this valuable animal—invaluable in the 
desert—can, under very favourable circumstances, 





* [he sedan and palanquin are still the only modes of conveyance by 
land common in the Celestial Empire. Many years ago some exquisite 
specimens from the best Long Acrecoach manufactories were sent out as 
a present to the Emperor of China, the ambassador of the expedition 
being Lord Macartney. To this day they remain as they were sent, 


standing as Curiosities in one of the palaces. Some English gentlemen 
asked a mandarin why they were never used. The answer was that it 
was impessible for the Emperor to allow any man to. sit above him! 


He strongly objected to the coachman ! 





make ninety miles a day, it is more remarkable for 
unflagging continuance of steady pace and endur- 
ance than for speed. The dromedary starts 
leisurely, until he has, with practised instinct, 
fairly fitted his pace to the measure of his burden; 
then, with the regularity of a pendulum, he swings 
along, and any one mile, if timed, will be found 
performed in just so many minutes. He may 
quicken his pace as he approaches some well- 
known bivouac or watering-place ; even then he is 
comparatively deliberate. At the rate of fifty miles 
a day* he goes for twenty or more days to the 
familiar song of the Bedouin or the Egyptian 
courier, on a draught of water once in three days 
in summer. In winter he can last out six or more 
days, his repast consisting of.a slender supply of 
paste made from the flour of the dourha grain 
mixed with a little water; a few beans, broken 
wheat, or dates constitute a feast. Apart from 
merchandise, of which in the caravans they will 
commonly carry 600 or 700 pounds, and have been 
known to carry over 1,200, they are often em- 
ployed to convey a kind of litter, in which the 
women of the party ride, and the motion of which 
is said to be comparable to that of a ship in bad 
weather. Precisely the same is said of elephant- 
riding. The author of “Rural Life in Bengal” 
tells us that their pace is a rapid walk, par- 
taking much of the roughness of a horse-trot 
without its regularity. It is a succession of 
uneven jerks, to which it requires some little 
time to become accustomed. Much depends, 
however, on the character of the seat. ‘*The 
howdah, although it enables the ridér to sit with 
the face forward, and thus to bear the action in 
the most familiar direction, by its great elevation 
increases, of course, the extent of motion, whereas 
the padded seat, called a charjumma, by fitting 
closely to the body of the animal, has less violence 
in its action.” 

The Arabs train their camels with as much care 
as they do their horses, and a numerous file will 
respond as one to the command of an experienced 
driver. The following story well illustrates the fact. 

The Sherif Abdallah-Monhabid surprised a 
Bekinsettlement and pillaged it thoroughly, driving 
off every camel. ‘The heroes of the successful 
razzia had proceeded some distance on their way 
homeward, when they perceived an aged, and, 
apparently, wretchedly poor woman following 
them on foot. When required to give an account 
of herself, she said that she was of the Bekins, 
but having lost all she possessed in the world, she 
preferred to share the fate of her dear camels or 
die. She asked but to serve with them; slavery 
in their company was more tolerable than life 


without them. To an Arab there was nothing in- . 


credible in this; and when she begged to be per- 


mitted to mount a camel, being old and weary, | 


and unable to keep up with them on foot, they 
suffered her to choose a dromedary from the herd 
of prizes. She selected an old aga, as the female 
dromedaries are called, and mounted her with the 
air of an accomplished camel-woman. 





* The rate of speed attained by the caravans is not more than eighteea 
or twenty miles a day. 
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** The freebooters had not gone much farther 
when their strange, eccentric captive began 
cautiously to excite her steed with certain peculiar 
gestures and slight blows; and when the zaga, 
which she had chosen from among her own herd, 
recognising the familiar signal, pushed into a trot, 
she uttered a shrill cry unintelligible to the Sherif’s 
men. At once the Bekin dromedaries, responding 
with a wild rush to the signal, broke from the line 
and sped away after the brave old witch, who fled 
with all the speed of her scudding desert-ship. 
Away she flew across the sea of sand, her ragged 
brown burnoose, and her long grey hair, and the 
fringed tags of her saddle-cloth streaming out in 
the wind, as with long neck outstretched, and 
head almost touching the ground, and gleaming 
eyeballs, and straining flanks, and gaunt legs 
flung wide in monstrous strides, the eager 
Nomanich struck, straight as the bee’s flight, for 
home. A weird aspect did the daring hag present 
as the black outline of her form loomed, sharp 
and bold, against the round level moon, and she 
tossed her stained and leathery arms aloft, cheer- 
ing on the wild stampede with a strange unearthly 
hail. Horsemen and hedjinmen pursued her in 
vain.” A few clumsy stragglers of her herd were 
all that they recovered. 

The “horse-litter” of early date was an en- 
larged version of the hand-litter, in the shafts of 
which horses were harnessed. It required some 
training in the horses to make them step together; 
Otherwise the motion of the litter was very 
eccentric. They had not a very long reign:in this 
country, but were used late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Spain. A Book of Travels, referring to 
about the year 1720, says that ‘the roads of 
Spain are execrably bad. The northern portion 
of the kingdom was therefore, except by the 
Pampeluna road, still impassable for wheel 
carriages, and the traffic of the country was ina 
great measure conducted through the medium of 
mules and litters, and their proprietors. These 
were divided into two classes—those who trans- 
ported passengers, and those who carried goods. 
The former affected a higher dignity, and had 
mule-litters, on which the traveller who was 


making his journey was conveyed, somewhat in _ 


the manner of a sedan chair—making allowance, 
of course, for some alteration in the shape of the 
vehicle ; for the latter was long, and capable of 
containing two persons in a lounging or reclining 
attitude. These faced each other, and were borne 
on their way by a couple of mules, placed one be- 
fore and the other behind, and playing their parts 
between the shafts much like a couple of chairmen. 
Each litter was accompanied by the proprietor and 
his servant, both also mounted on mules, which 
occasionally relieved those which. supported the 
litter.” In England and other countries they were 
employed for ladies and invalids; and frequently 
as hearses. They could be used in nartow and 
difficult places, and over many routes where 
wheeled carriages would have been impracticable. 
The Zakluravan, used im Persia to this day, is a 
modified version of the same idea, reaching almost 
the dignity of the palanquin. It has a lattice door 
and rounded tilt top, and looks not unlike a 





peripatetic meat-safe. The Chinese palanquin— 
that of a high functionary—is carried by eight 
bearers, and usually preceded by two Tartar out- 
riders mounted on ponies. 

») The sledge has been mentioned as one of the 
earliest conveyances. In different parts of the 
world it is drawn by dogs, reindeer, ponies, of 
horses ; but however it may differ in size and form, 
the first principles of its construction remain the 
same. In a country like Russia, where snow lies 
on the ground about half the year, and where rail- 
ways are few, it is a most important vehicle. In 
Siberia nearly all the merchandise waits for the 
winter, when it can be carried for half the cost of 
transportation in summer. In summer, too, the 
traveller encounters clouds of dust, flies, and 
mosquitos; miles of swamps, and innumerable 
streams and rivers, have to be waded or crossed in 
some way.’ But packed up and literally smothered 
in furs, he travels in winter in a comfortable sledge, 
over a road made comparatively easy by King 
Frost. 

The great Siberian overland route from Moscow 
to the extremities of Eastern Siberia is crossed in 
this manner with ease. Colonel Knox tells us that 
his soup was in cakes like small bricks, and their 
bag of it reminded him of the days when he used 
to assist an amateur geologist in gathering speci- 
mens of metamorphic rocks. Roast beef looked 
like red granite, and was usually carved with an 
axe, while chickens and partridges resembled 
petrifactions from the Silurian period. When they 
dined on the second day he brought a bottle of 
champagne from his sledge, and found it as hard 
as the heart of Nena Sahib. But everybody 
seemed in the jolliest health and spirits, and the 
sledge sped along over the frozen fields at the rate 
of ten to fifteen miles an hour, In this manner 
Colonel Knox travelled 3,600 miles. 

A steam ice-carriage, moving on runners in the 
place of wheels, has been, used in America in 
winter. It consists of an iron boat with com- 
modious cabin mounted on runners. It is pro- 
pelled by steam applied to a single driving-wheel, 
penetrating the ice “with an elastic graduating 
pressure,” and is steered from a pilot-house placed 
on the forward part of the vessel. Ice-boats carry- 
ing sail are common on the rivers of the United 
States and Canada in winter. 

The Government couriers suffer much from loss 
of sleep. As they are bound to continue their 
journey, they will often take ten or fifteen minutes’ 
nap at the stations while the horses are being 
changed. During the Crimean War, a courier 
arrived one day with important despatches from 
Sebastopol, which he was commissioned to deliver 
to no one but the Emperor. Waiting in the ante- 
room of the palace he fell asleep. When the 
chamberlains came to take him to the imperial 
presence they were quite unable to rouse him. 
The attendants shook him, and made so much 
noise—all to no purpose—as to bring the emperor 
to the ante-room. Nicholas ordered them to 
desist, and then, standing near the of®cer, said in 
an ordinary voice, “ Your horses are ready, your 
excellency.” The officer sprang to his feet in an 
instant, greatly to the delight of the astute 
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emperor, and to his own confusion, when he found 
where he was. 

Among Russian conveyances, the droschky 
takes the first place. The real Russian, or }Ios- 
- cow, droschky is simply a bench, covered with 
cloth, mounted on clumsy springs, on four wheels, 
. with a little perch in front, which the driver be- 
strides. You, the passenger, have practically the 
choice of sitting astride or sideways on the bench. 
“Tt may,” says Mr. Sala, ‘‘ perhaps serve to givea 
more definite and pictorial idea of the droschky if 
I describe it as a combination of elongated side- 
saddle and an Irish outside car. The abominable 
jolting, dirt, and discomfort of the whole crazy 
vehicle forcibly recall, too, that Hibernian institu- 
tion. There is a leathern paracrotte on either 
side, to prevent the mud from the wheels flying up 
into your face, and the bases of these paracrottes 
serve as steps to mount, and are a slight protection 
in the way of footing against your tumbling out of 
the ramshackle concern into the mud; but the 
imbecility or malevolence of the droschky- 
builder has added a tin or pewter covering for 
this meagre flooring, and as your bones are being 
rattled over the Russian stones, your feet keep up 
an incessant and involuntary skating sh.ffle on 
this strange pewter pavement. There is nothing 
to hold on by, save the driver and a sort of saddle- 
pummel turned the wrong way at the hinder end 
of the bench. The droschky rocks from side to 
side, threatening to tip over altogether at every 
moment.” Mr. Sala thinks it would be expe- 
dient, when a foreigner takes his first airing in 
one of these vehicles, that he should be tied to 
the bench, or at least that his coat-tails should 
be nailed to it. While waiting for a fare, the driver 
has a habit of abandoning the splash-board and 
reclining at full length on his back on the droschky 
bench, there to snore peacefully, oblivious of pas- 
sengers, unmindful of the stick. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say, to the full length of his 
trunk, for the bench is only long enough for his 
body down to the knees, and his big-booted legs 
dangle comfortably down among the wheels. He 
wears a long caftan, or coat, tight in the waist and 
loose in the skirts, generally of dark blue; a pair 
of baggy blue or pink-striped breeches; a girdle, 
once scarlet, and a brass badge. 

The Russian drivers on Russian country roads 
receive as much, and frequently much more, 
stick than their cattle, but, in the capital, words 
serve as well as blows. ‘‘I remember,” says the 
writer just quoted, ‘‘a young Russian gentleman 
describing to me his overland kibitka journey 
from Moscow to Warsaw. He travelled with his 
mother and sister; it was in the depth of winter, 
and he described to me, in freezing accents, the 
horrors of his situation, compelled as he was to 
sit outside the kibitka by the side of the ischvost- 
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chik—or, rather, yemschik; for when the droschky- 
driver drives post-horses he becomes a postilion, 
whether he bestrides his cattle or the splash- 
board. ‘Outside!’ I said. ‘Was there no room 
inside the carriage ?’ ‘Oh yes! plenty of room,’ 
was the naive reply of this young gentleman ; 
‘but, you see, I had to sit on the box because we 
had no servant with us, and there was nobody to 
beat the postilion!’”* Just as, in the old days 
of Irish posting, it was customary to start the near 
leader with a sharp blow, so the signal for de- 
parture to a kibitka-driver has often been a sound- 
ing thwack across the shoulders. 

The Zelyaga, another Russian vehicle greatly 
used in the country districts, is commonly some 
seven feet long, and wide enough for two to recline 
in its curved body. It is filled with blankets and 
furs, and has a round-topped hood. There is 
little room for baggage in the boot, and the 
Russian traveller always takes, in place of trunks 
and boxes, a soft leather long bag, which can for 
the nonce be utilised asa pillow. The body of 
the vehicle is mounted on long and more or less 
elastic poles, eight to twelve feet between the 
fore and hind wheels. 

Another curiosity among carriages, which looks, 
as one writer tells us, ‘like a gig trying to spread 
itself,” is the Cuban volanfe, which may be met 
also in other Spanish-American countries, and has 
an enormously long pair of shafts. These, con- 
sisting of two long poles, thin and elastic, go 
back to the extreme rear of the body, and act as 
springs. It is the national vehicle of Cuba. 
Though not quite so common in the city of 
Havana as formerly, it is still in favour as a 
private carriage. The seat, broad enough for 
two, is placed midway between the two immense 
wheels and the horse, giving a very rocky, see- 
sawy kind of motion to the occupants. It hasa 
cover like a chaise-top, with a curtain of heavy 
cloth, to be buttoned from the dasher to the 
front of the top in rainy or very sunny weather. 
The negro driver rides the horse. He is a 
magnificent fellow in his way, with blue coat 
trimmed with bright braid and gold lace, yellow 
breeches, huge top boots and spurs, and far- 
spreading Panama hat. He sits proudly in his 
high saddle, and cracks his long whip as he 
dashes up and down the drive. When the top is 
put back, and the seat occupied by a couple 
of Spanish donas dressed in showy materials, 
and their heads uncovered, except by masses of 
dark hair, it has a very jaunty appearance. Not 
unfrequently there is a small middle seat, called 
the mia bonita (pretty girl), in which case a third 
beauty can be added to the party. 

From ‘ one-horse” conveyances to “ one- 
wheel” is an easy'transition. Many years ago an 
invention, called a one-wheel coach, was tried in 
America. The vehicle consisted of a large hollow 
wooden wheel, fourteen feet in diameter and six 
feet wide. The horses were placed inside, and 
propelled it along in the same manner that a 
caged squirrel makes its wheel revolve. Slats 





* © A Journey Due North; being Notes of a Residence in Russia 
in the Summer of 1856.” ; 
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were nailed on the inside floor of the wheel, by 
which the horse obtained foothold. In the centre 
was a small iron shaft, from which were suspended 
hangers, which supported four comfortable sofas 
for passengers; the wheel revolved freely, and the 
seats remained in equilibrium. The arrangement 
for guiding or steering the carriage enabled it to 
make a much shorter turn than could a coach. A 
successful trial was made of one of these carriages. 
It was filled by a party of fourteen ladies and 
gentlemen, with two heavy draught horses pre- 
viously trained to propel them. A distance of 
five miles was made in twenty-five minutes. The 
horses were not confined in harness, but travelled 
as it were on an endless plank road,—after the 
fashion of the donkey at the famous Carisbrook 
well. 

A gipsy’s caravan has been said to be one of 
the most comfortable of all modes of conveyance, 
provided one is in no hurry. Apropos of such, 
let us in conclusion tell a little story. Lord Mel- 
bourne, when prime minister, feeling out of sorts 
one uncomfortable chilly day, ordered one of his 
subordinates to get him a specially comfortable 





carriage to go home from the office. The sub, 
who was much of a pet, was also a wag. He 
trotted off to Tothill Fields, and in half an hour a 
message was sent up to the minister to say that 
his carriage was waiting. Down came Lord Mel- 
bourne, and there at the official door was a vehicle 
lofty and broad—very like a box in fact—with 
a yellow body, scarlet wheels, two windows 
with green blinds, and a street-door with a brass 
knocker, and flight of steps atthe rear. From the 
roof protruded a stove-pipe, and the minister 
could see, “‘by the smoke that so gracefully 
curled,” that there was a fire inside. It was in 
fact 4 hawker’s caravan. ‘‘Who sent this thing 
here ?” cried Lord Melbourne, half angry and half 
amused. ‘Mr. J.,” was the reply; ‘he heard 
your lordship say you wanted a specially com- 
fortable carriage, and this is the most comfortable 
he knows of.” ‘Tell that young vagabond to keep 
out of my way,” were the last words heard as his 
lordship retreated upstairs again. And he did, for 
a day or two, till the storm had blown over, and 
the worthy prime minister was as ready to laugh at 
the joke as anybody else. 
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THE PRICE OF A PARISIAN ACCENT. 


GREAT revolution has taken place, within 
the recollection of people who cannct yet be 
termed “old,” in the whole tone and manner 


of female education. The standard has been 
raised from a mediocre level of comparatively 
small attainments to one so high and so exacting 
that ordinary parents are beginning to count the 
cost and spend much serious thought on the 
results of the change. From Lady Jane Grey 
downwards a long list of the noblest of their sex 
have shown us that a woman can make ‘“ know- 
ledge and wisdom agree,” and that the highest 
intellectual attainments can be combined with the 
most serviceable domestic virtues. But that which 
can be is not always that which zs ; and we cannot 
wonder if parents are beginning to inquire whe- 
ther their girls would not be happier and better 
without so exalted an ideal of culture. Sz le jeu 
vaut la chandelle, bien! says the Freneh proverb, 


and this is exactly what a reactionary tone of feel- . 


ing is beginning to question. Does the result 
attained sufficiently repay the prodigal expendi- 
ture of time and money, and physical exhaustion ? 
Is it a prudent proceeding to squander as much 
brain energy and vital strength as nature intends 
to last from fifteen to thirty, in precocious tri- 
umphs of the memory before the scholar has 
reached the age of nineteen? Now, without 
answering these general questions, we would 
touch one minor branch of the subject which has 
happened to come a good deal under our personal 
and practical observation. 

Modern languages have very properly become 
matter of thorough study, instead of mere super- 
ficial acquaintance ; and a young lady’s education 





is scarcely thought complete unless she has 
spent two or three years in some school abroad, 
it being justly concluded that by no other method 
is she likely to attain a pure accent and idiom. 
So, while the eldest daughter is “finishing” her 
studies at an expensive seminary, or is perhaps 
graduating at Girton or Nuneham, the second 
girl will often be sent at the age of fifteen—or 
even younger—to a school on the Continent, 
and in the majority of cases to one in France 
or Belgium. We wish to limit our remarks exclu- 
sively to these latter circumstances. ‘The schools 
in Germany and Switzerland differ, in many essen- 


"tial characteristics, from those in France and Bel- 


gium. We have seen something of their internal 
workings, and heard more, and that which we have 
seen and heard has given us a decidedly favourable 
impression. In far the greater number of cases they 
are conducted upon the basis of the Protestant 
religion, whereas the majority of French schools 
are Roman Catholic. The difference of tone is 
more marked than those who have never lived, 
successively, under the auspices of each would 
readily believe. ‘The Protestant schools in France 
possess many of the same merits, and nearly all 
the same diversity of mental and moral atmo- 
sphere. We have nothing to say against, or indeed 
about, them, the subject under discussion in this 
paper being solely those far more numerous rival 
establishments in France and Belgium, the schools 
directly under the supervision and sanction of the 
Church of Rome, whose names crowd the pages of 
nearly every Educational Registry in London, and 
whose prospectuses outnumber those of Protestant 
schools upon the table of every scholastic agent. 
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Strange to say, not one parent in a dozen takes 
the trouble to inquire particularly on this head. 
On the contrary, it is a common thing to hear the 
remark: ‘“‘We have no objection to a Roman 
Catholic school; all we desire is that our girls 
shall learn to speak French with the fluency and 
correctness of a native; and as their elder sisters 
must necessarily have a good deal spent on their 
education just now, it will be necessary to find 
some Pension that is not very expensive.” Here lies 
the difficulty—in many cases the positive delusion 
—on the part of English fathers and mothers. We 
have no hesitation in telling them they will scarcely 
find, in all France or Belgium, a “‘ cheap” school 
to which they would desire, did they know what 
they were doing, to send their young daughters. 
‘There may possibly be desirable exceptions, but 
it is expedient to inquire closely. They must 
either be willing to pay a considerable (we do 
not at all say w#fazr) amount for good tuition in 
those countries, or they will have—whether they 
know it or not—to give a price for good accent 
and idiom which, it seems to us, would be a 
very dear oné for even more valuable acquire- 
ments. 

Miss Sewell, in her readable and useful set of 
sketches, lately published under the title of 
‘Leaves from the Note-Book of an Elderly Lady,” 
has uttered a warning or two on this subject; but 
it has long appeared to us in the light of a matter 

and a very important one—painfully little known 
to those whom it most concerns. How should it 
be otherwise? The larger number of tourists, 
when they do travel on the Continent, scarcely 
leave the beaten tracks laid down for them by 
Murray and Boedecker. Of French domestic life 
they have little opportunity to learn anything; of 
the secluded interior of French schools simply 


nothing at all. They choose for their children . 


from the prospectuses shown to them by an agent, 
or the eulogiums bestowed on a school by some 
one who very likely knows as little about it, to all 
practical intents and purposes, as_ themselves. 
Perhaps they even go and see it, on their way 
through Paris or Brussels to the Rhine; they are 
received by a well-dressed Justitutrice, who wel- 
comes them with fascinating politeness, shows 
them through classes and dormitories, which of 
course look at their best for the occasion, and who 
promises everything they can possibly ask for. 
All appears couleur-de-rose, and an arrangement is 
speedily come to—one more pupil is added to 
Mdlle ’s list, a month or even a quarter's 
“‘pension ” is paid in advance, and the girl is left 
behind, while her relatives return home or pursue 
their journey. The chances of her fate are three- 
fold, and as easy to be discriminated under as 
many headings. First, if it isan expensive establish- 
ment (ranging from 1oo fr. per month to twice 
and thrice that amount), and, still more, if it is a 
Protestant high-class school, she has every like- 
lihood of being fairly well off, physically, morally, 
and educationally. Secondly, if it chance to be a 
convent school, she will be well taken care of, and 
by no means unhappy; but it is too probable that 
no means will be left untried, in an underhand 
way, of tampering with and undermining her Pro- 
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testantism. Thirdly, if economy has been chiefly 
studied, and what seems “an excellent bargain” 
been struck, arranging for what are called “‘ mutual 
terms,” of an hour or two given daily in English, 
and only 40 to 50 francs “pension” per month, 
beware—the remainder of the price will probably 
be paid in a manner that would fill parents with 
consternation did they but know what it was they 
had really bargained for! 

We believe we are strictly within the rule, prove- 
able by fact and experience—whatsoever occa- 
sional exceptions may seem to infringe it—when 
we state our conviction that a good French school 
is always expensive, and that cheap ones almost 
invariably mean concomitants of the most serious 
drawbacks. We have seen things ourselves, we have 
heard them again and again from the unimpeach- 
able testimony of persons well known to us, we 
have been repeatedly warned of them by agents 
and by old residents, which would make English 
mothers think well before sending their young 
girls alone into any but an establishment of 
which they were exceedingly well informed. 
For instance, good and sufficient food is an 
absolute necessity to the health of a grow- 
ing girl in her teens, and it is the very last 
thing she will be sure of obtaining in many an 
inferior French pension. The native pupils, we 
assure you, by no means always obtain it for 
themselves. We knew, in years not so very long 
gone by, of one or two such schools, we have 
been told of many more by others, where the 
French Pensionaires themselves were devoutly 
thankful to be given pieces of dry bread between 
meals—nay, would make forays into the kitchen 
and actually steal it from sheer hunger! An 
accomplished French lady, who had taken high 
certificates, and been engaged for years in teach- 
ing with credit and talent, once informed us, in a 
burst of confidence, that she had found it so 
again and again in the establishments in which 
she had taught. And one of the oldest English 
residents in Paris, only a few weeks after, repeatea 
to us a precisely similar statement, declaring how, 
to his knowledge, many girls every year are com- 
pelled to leave the pensions where their parents 
have paid three or even six months in advance, 
literally from not getting food enough, or of suffi- 
ciently wholesome quality, to eat. Our own ob- 
servations, during more than one sojourn in Paris 
and its environs, convinced us that he was assert- 
ing nothing beyond the sober fact. 

Then, again, there is the question of sanitary 
arrangements, so difficult to handle in polite print, 
so unspeakably important to the health of a grow- 
ing girl occupied in the sedentary pursuits of 
education. Cleanliness, ventilation, and other 
laws of hygiene, must by no means be taken for 
granted as existent in a French pension, but 
inquiries are eminently necessary ere you leave 
your young, shy, delicately-nurtured daughter 
alone among foreigners. 

There are, too, other dangers to be considered 
than these mere bodily ones. If you could 
hear the conversation that goes on behind the 
backs—and sometimes before the faces—of the 
head teachers; if you could listen to the jokes 
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made and freely laughed over, and read the 
books smuggled into playgrounds during the 
récréation, or even openly lent as a means of 
perfecting knowledge of the language !—surely 
you would think a girl of fourteen or fifteen 
too young to be launched into this. sort of thing 
all by herself. A woman grown can shun its 
perils, and it is her own fault if the slightest 
taint of this mischief touches her; but a mere 
child, ignorant and home-bred, how is she to 
escape having the bloom of refinement rubbed 
off, to say the least of it? To such, again, in the 
most careful and precise of Roman Catholic 
schools—where all fear of what we just hinted 
at is needless, because the pupils are thoroughly 
well overlooked in both lesson and play hours— 
there still remains the risk of religious perversion. 
Pray do not put this aside as a mere phantom, 
raised by the fidgetiness of an over-anxious Pro- 
testantism ; it is a most grave reality, and very 
many proselytes has Rome gained by this means. 
The verbal promise “not to interfere in religious 
matters” may be adhered to in the letter, but it 
is extremely likely to be broken in the spirit. The 
unsuspecting pupil is taken to witness imposing 
religious ceremonies—just by way of amusement, 
of course; is put in the way of hearing clever 
controversial sermons, and given charming little 
Jesuit books to read, the exalted piety of which 
blinds her inexperienced mind to the false doctrine 
so dextrously intertwined with each thrilling tale 
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or touching manual of devotion. We can smile, 
in after years, at the meretricious gaudiness of the 
ritual and the illogical falsity of the literature, but 
is it so certain to be discerned aright at the senti- 
mental, excitable, and untaught age between four- 
teen and twenty? In the immediate circle of our 
own acquaintance we have two proofs to the con- 
trary—girls sent all by themselves to be educated 
in Romish schools, and whose Protestant faith 
was not—of course! oh, no!—in the least meddled 
with, only somehow in each case the young scholar 
turned—“ quite of her own accord”—to the 
“ancient faith,” and abjured that of her own 
country and kindred, to the great sorrow and 
vexation of her family. 

Such are some of the chances to be met with, 
a portion of the possible price to be paid, by 
young girls sent alone to acquire a French accent 
in a foreign school. Remember, we have by no 
means said that they are the necessary and in- 
evitable risks incurred by every one who sojourns. 
in a French pension. There are Protestant schools 
beyond the Channel bearing the highest character, 
and there are also first-rate Roman Catholic 
establishments, where, by paying a due price, very 
admirable education can be obtained ; but—such 
at least is our own strong opinion, confirmed by 
not a little personal knowledge of the subject— 
there are very few cheap ones where English 
parents can safely send their inexperienced girls. 

M. 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. 


VIIIL—ELECTRIC POWER. 


E have already seen how the electric current 
can be made to produce light and distribute 
it over a considerable area. 

to see how mechanical power can be transmitted 


We have now 


by the same agency to great distances. Hitherto 
it has been the custom to convey power to a 
distance by means of compressed air or long belts 
and shafting; but in either case the distances have 
been comparatively short. Electricity, however, 
will travel as far as wire can lead it, and hence it 
offers us a mode of distributing power to a number 


of machines situated many miles apart, just in the - 


same way as telegrams are now recorded or elec- 
tric lamps fed. 

It has long been known that the electric cur- 
rent flowing in a wire was capable of producing 
mechanical effects, and therefore of “ transmitting 
power.” The ordinary electric bell is, in fact, a 
case in point. Here the current passes through 
the coils of a small electro-magnet, and thereby 
attracts the armature which in turn strikes the 
clapper on the bell. The blow of the clapper is 
therefore an instance of power transmitted by the 
electric current, but, of course, on a very small 
scale. In the same way the printing of a Morse 





telegraph instrument is performed by electric 
power; and so also on an infinitesimal scale is 
the vibration set up by the current in the sounding- 
plate or diaphragm of the speaking telephone. 

Moreover, many ingenious electric engines have 
been specially constructed by the earlier electri- 
cians to perform mechanical work when the 
electric current was passed through them; but in 
these cases the electric power was derived from 
the voltaic battery by the oxidation of zinc; and 
the steam-engine in which power is got by the 
combustion of coal proved far more economical. 
The consequence is that the electro-magnetic 
motors of Pixii, Dal Negro, and others, are inte- 
resting rather as curiosities of science than as 
useful apparatus. 

The improvement of the dynamo-electric 
machine effected by Gramme and others put into 
our hands a source of the electric current far more 
constant and powerful than the voltaic battery. 
With it mechanical power was directly employed 
to generate the electricity, and this power could 
be obtained from the combustion of coal in the 
steam-engine. It was therefore no longer neces- 
sary to consume expensive zinc in the voltaic bat- 
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tery in order to produce the electricity required. 
Further, it was found that complicated electric 
engines like those of Pixii and Dal Negro, to turn 
the current at a distant place back again into 
power, were not essential either. In short it was 
discovered that the action of the dynamo-electric 
machine was quite reversible, and that the current 
yielded by one Gramme machine when kept in 
motion by mechanical power would, if sent through 
a second Gremme machine, start and maintain it 
in motion. 

This important fact, although predicted by Dr. 
W. Siemens in 1867, was only verified in a practi- 
cal manner in 1873, at the International Exhi- 
bition of Vienna, where M. Hypolité Fontaine 
connected two Gramme dynamo-electric machines 
together by means of a wire circuit over 1,000 
yards long. One of these machines was kept in 
motion by a gas-engine, and the current thus 
generated,in its armature or bobbin was ‘transmit- 
ted along the wires to the bobbin of the other 
machine, which, bya contrary action, it maintained 
in rotation. The rotating bobbin, by means of 
a vulley and belt, was caused to work a centrifugal 
pump. There the power derived in the first place 
from the combustion of gas in the gas-engine was 
transmitted electrically over 1,000 yards of wire 
and made to pump some water. 

The reversibility of the dynamo-electric machine, 
simple as the discovery seems to be, is pregnant 
with incalculable consequences to the world. It 
means something like a revolution in the condi- 
tions of labour, the methods of conveyance, and 
the prosperity of nations. At present, however, 
the prospect opened up by the transmission of 
electric power lies in the background, and the 
electric light engages most attention. Never- 
theless, some important applications of the prin- 
ciple have already been made, not only abroad but 
in these islands. 

The chief of these is the electric railway of Dr. 
Werner Siemens, which has been constructed in 
the suburbs of Berlin, between the Cadet School 
and Lichterfelde. The electric power for pro- 
pelling the train is obtained from a stationary Sie- 
mens’s dynamo (such as we described ‘in a previous 
article) driven bya steam-engine. The revolution 
of the bobbin of the dynamo, which is effected by 
the steam-engine, generates a powerful current of 
electricity which is conveyed along one rail of the 
track to the train and back again by the other rail, 
thus completing the circuit. The iron rails, in 
fact, take the place of the wires in an ordinary 
electric lighting circuit from one pole of the bob- 
bin of the generator to the other. In crossing 
from one rail to the other the current passes 
through the bobbin of a dynamo fixed to the 
bottom of the train-carriage which serves as 
a locomotive, and in doing so it rotates the 
bobbin, and thus rotation is communicated to the 
wheels of the carriage by a simple gearing which 
turns the axletrees. The bobbin of the dynamo 
1S put in electrical connection with the rail con- 
veying the current to it by a metal brush which 
Sweeps the rail, and after passing through the 
bobbin the current reaches the other rail, which 
acts as the return-wire, completing the circuit. 
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This plan of utilising the rails for the circuit of 
the current is, however, not always satisfactory, 
especially in wet weather when the track is flooded 
and the insulating supports of the rail conveying 
the current from the generator to the bobbin in 
the first place are wetted. ‘The moisture spoils the 
insulation of the rail and the electricity leaks into 
the earth. ; 

In the Electric Tramway, at the Paris Electrical 
Exhibition last year, Dr. Siemens led the current 
to the dynamo on the car by way of a separate 
copper conductor erected on posts beside the 
track, after the manner of a telegraph line. The 
conductor consisted of a copper pipe split 
throughout its length and carrying a little metal 
chariot. ‘The chariot was connected to the bob- 
bin on the car by a flexible conductor, and as the 
car travelled along the rails the chariot rolled 
along the pipe side by side with it, and thus kept 
up the connection between the bobbin and the 
pipe which conveyed the current. In this case 
the rails were only used as the return-part of the 
circuit. 

In the system devised by Professors Ayrton and 
Perry the rails are employed as the conductors of 
the current; but the enormous leakage over the 
whole of a long line of railway is obviated by in- 
sulating the rails in sections. When the train is 
on a particular section the weight of the carriages 
bends the rails of that section into contact with a 
special conductor carrying the current, and thus 
only the section which the train is passing over is 
electrified. ‘This section may be made so short 
that the leakage from it is inconsiderable. In 
this way the train helps itself to the current it re- 
quires as it goes along, and all the railway, both 
before and behind it, is unelectrified. A dynamo is 
fixed to every carriage, or it may be to every axle, 
and is supplied with current from the rails below 
through the wheels themselves as they press upon 
the rails beneath and bend them into contact with 
the conductors coming from the generator stationed 
at the end or some intermediate point of the route. 
In this way a high speed can be attained; and, 
moreover, an absolute block system is created, for 
only one train can be propelled on one section at 
a time. 

Electric railways are likely to prove very useful 
for short local lines where the gradients are very 
steep or the atmosphere is apt to become close, 
as in the St. Gothard tunnel and the Metropolitan 
District Railway. They are free from steam and 
coal smoke, or noise and cinders, and hence are 
peculiarly suitable for the interior of cities. 
Several schemes for building them are. already 
promoted in this country, notably a tramway from 
Portrush to Bushnells, near the Giant’s Causeway, 
in the north of Ireland, and a line under the 
Thames from Charing Cross to Waterloo. It has 
also been proposed to carry letters by underground 
post on this plan, and the suggestion is a good 
one, for the distance traversed may be far greater 
than by the pneumatic despatches now in vogue. 
In Paris an electric raiiway has been projected 
along the boulevards, and we also learn that an 
electric tramway has been introduced into the 
bleachfields of the Breuil-en-Ange (Calvados), 
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France, where it transports the linen to the 
grounds with a cleanliness which could not be 
obtained with steam-power. As another applica- 
tion of electric power it should also be men- 
tioned that the same dynamo which pulls the 
waggons full of linen is also used to turn the 
reels which wind and unwind the webs of cloth as 
they are spread upon or lifted from the grass. 

The electric power in the case of the Bleach- 
field Tramway is not sent along the rails from the 
generator direct, but is derived at second-hand 
from sixty Faure secondary batteries or accumu- 
lators, carried by the tender of the train. This 
mode of “storing” the electric current will be 
serviceable in the case of street tramcars and 
omnibuses, which cannot very well have the elec- 
tricity sent to them by special conductors. They 
will have to preserve their independence of action 
by taking their own supply of power with them, 
and the Faure or the Sellon accumulators will 
enable them to do so. Twenty accumulators 
freshly charged at the terminal station by a 
dynamo-electric generator will enable an omnibus 
or tramcar to run a whole half-day, and the ex- 
hausted accumulators can be readily replaced by 
charged ones or themselves charged afresh. 

Boats, tricycles, and even balloons can be sup- 
plied with power in the same way, but as yet very 
little has been accomplished in this direction, if 
we except the trials made by M. Trouvé, of Paris, 
in his boat on the Seine, and the toy balloon 
exhibited by M. Tissandier at the recent Paris 
Electrical Exhibition. In both these instances 
the power was derived from batteries, and the pro- 
peller of the vehicle was driven by a Trouvé 
electric motor. 

The electric plough promises well as an appli- 
cation of the transmission of power by electricity. 
It has an advantage over the steam-plough in that 
no fuel has to be transported at great expense in 
horses from the farmyard to the field where the 
steam-engine is stationed. For the engine can 
work at the yard itself, or it may be at the coal-pit 
mouth, and its power can be transmitted by wire 
to the distant field where the plough is working. 
The plough itself need not differ from the ordi- 
nary steam-plough with one or more shares, which 
is pulled by ropes from one end of the furrow to 
the other; and the only change necessary is in 
the stationary winches or drums which wind and 
unwind the ropes pulling the plough. These 
winches are fitted, as in the ploughs of M. Felix, 


with dynamo-electric motors, through the bobbins . 


of which the current is passed. The rotation thus 
produced is communicated to the drums by pro- 
per gearing. 

There are many other uses for electric power, 
some of which have been already tried, others only 
thought about. The Siemens electric lift, for 
example, was operating day after day in the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition; so also was the electric 
hoist of Dr. J. Hopkinson. In the electric lift 
the cage was caused to raise or lower itself ona 
ladder by means of a toothed pinion working into 
a kind of rack, and in the hoist the chains carry- 
ing the weight to be lifted were wound and un- 
wound onadrum. In both of these contrivances 





the mechanical power which turned the pinion and 
the drums was derived from a dynamo actuated by 
the electric current. Piles, too, have been driven 
by electricity at Hatfield House, the residence of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the force of a waterfall 
in the neighbourhood having been employed to 
turn a turbine which drove a dynamo, and thus 
generated an electric current sent by wire to a 
second dynamo connected to the pile-driver. 

In passing from’ out-of-door operations to the 
duties of the household, we come to the small 
electric motors which have been devised for 
driving sewing-machines, lathes, punkahs, coffee- 
mills, and such-like appliances. Motors of this 
kind have been constructed by M. Trouvé, M. 
Marcel Deprez, and others ; but perhaps the most 
efficient of these for its size and cost is a pigmy 
motor, the invention of Mr. W. W. Griscom,. of 
Philadelphia. In form it is only two inches and 
a half long by two inches in diameter, and weighs 
two pounds andahalf. Nevertheless, with the 
current from a battery of six bichromate of potash 
cells running throughout the bobbin, it attains a 
speed of 5,000 revolutions per minute, and yields 
sufficient power to drive a sewing-machine or a 
small lathe at a rapid rate. As exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace, the bichromate of potash battery 
for working the machine is contained in a box, 
and the power of the battery, and thus the speed 
of the machine, can be regulated at the will of 
the seamstress, by working a pedal with her feet, 
and raising or lowering the battery-plates in the 
solution which surrounds them. The greater the 
extent of plate-surface immersed in the liquid the 
greater the current obtained from the battery, and 
the more energetic the action of the motor and 
machine. According tothe vendors the estimated 
cost of working this little motor is about 1d. per 
hour per horse-power of energy obtained. 

When the electric light and power corporations 
have been fairly launched, and central stations for 
generating electricity and distributing it to houses 
and factories have been established, the applica- 
tion of the electric current to motive purposes will 
come more and more into fashion. A hundred 
little services will be performed by it which are 
now done by manual labour or by steam and other 
sources of power. The same wires which convey 
the current for lighting the rooms of a home will 
serve to deliver it for driving th=: sewing-machine; 
or grinding the coffee. Moreover, a mechanic or 
watchmaker will be abfe to drive his lathe by it; 
and it is probable that the old habit of craftsmen 
working at home will be to some extent revived, 
since it will be possible to have power brought 
there like gas or water. The great economy of 
very large steam-engines over small ones has led 
to the development of large factories, where hun- 
dreds of human beings are cooped up amid the 
incessant roar of machinery and the stifling dust 
of a polluted atmosphere. But when power has 
been distributed by wire to this place and to that, a 
blow will have been struck at this imprisonment of 
men and women in the interests of capital, and the 
consequent deterioration of their souls and bodies. 
That power on a large scale can be distributed in 
this way has been already demonstrated, and Sir 
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William Thomson, amongst others, has shown that 
the cost for conductors capable of transmitting 
hundreds of horse-power need not be excessive. 
He even proposes to utilise some of the power of 
Niagara Falls to light the towns and drive the 
mills for a hundred miles around. Whether this 
be done or not, it is certain,that the power of 
waterfalls in hilly countries, which is now largely 
wasted, will be utilised for electric light and 
motive purposes. All Glasgow, for instance, could 
be lighted by the Falls of Clyde, and many of the 
great steam-hammers in its shipyards driven to 
boot. Wind, too, will be utilised as a primary 





source of electric power; for, though variable and 
inconstant, it can be made to turn dynamos which 
will store the electricity they generate in accumu- 
lators, from which a constant current can be 
obtained. The intermittent power of the tides and 
of river floods may also be turned to account in a 
similar way; even the induced currents of the 
atmosphere in lightning-rods may be stored up, as 
well as the currents generated in thermo-piles by 
the solar heat, and thus we shall have the light of 
day made captive forthe uses of the night, and the 
very lightning flash submitted to the services of 
man. 


———M L624 


Parietics. 





ALEXANDRIA BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT. 


[ALEXANDRIA, towards which attention has been so anxiously directed, has been too frequently described to need more 
than a note under our engraving. It is situated close to the site of the ancient city founded by Alexander the Great, and, as 
will be seen, occupies an artificial neck of land joining the old island of Pharos to the continent. Its population, before the 
recent bombardment of the forts, was estimated at 212,009, of whom 47,000 were foreigners. It was the chief port of Egypt, 
the emporium of its commerce, and the residence of the foreign consuls.] 





Express Traine at Home and Abroad. 


Several correspondents have favoured us with notes on our 


recent article (p. 376) on this subject. We give the following 
communication as the most important. 


It is now some months since the London and South- 
western West of England Express was retimed, and the 





journey to Exeter by that line now only takes four hours as 
against four hours and a quarter by the Great Western. The 
run from Waterloo to Basingstoke, 47} miles, occupies sixty- 
three minutes, giving an average of 453 miles per hour, the 
average for the entire journey being 43. Notwithstanding 
the exceptional speed of 533 miles per hour maintained 
between Paddington and Swindon, the average between 
London and Exeter is only 46. 
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The journey of 188 miles between York and London- by 
the Great Northern Company in three hours fifty-five minutes 
is a good specimen of what can be attained with fine engines 
and a splendid permanent way. The average for the whole 
distance is 48 miles per hour, including a stoppage of six 
minutes at Grantham. During the summer of 1880 the dis- 
tance of 105 miles between London and Grantham was 
covered by two trains daily in two hours three minutes, and 
the writer has been conveyed over the same ground in one 
hour fifty-five minutes, giving an average of 55 miles an hour, 
including slackened speed through Peterborough and from 
Finsbury Park to King’s Cross. 

The fastest week-day run, however, after that from Padding- 
ton to Swindon, is performed by the London and North- 
Western 4.10 Birmingham express, which covers the 60 miles 
24 chains between Willesden and Northampton in seventy- 
one minutes, being an average of 50}} miles per hour ; the 
same speed being all- but attained by three Great Northern 
expresses which work from King’s Cross to Peterborough— 
76 miles 20 chains in ninety minutes. 

Amongst the fast lines the North-Eastern must be allowed 
a place. The Flying Scotchman performs the journey 
between York and Newcastle (804 miles) at a speed of 474 
miles per hour, and on the up journey, between Darlington 
and York, an average of 49 miles per hour is attained. 

The Midland Company have the next longest run to the 
Great Northern, viz., between London and Leicester, 99 
miles. Their greatest speed, however, is attained between 
Kentish Town and Kettering, a distance of 704 miles, which 
is covered in one hour twenty-five minutes, equal to 50 miles 
per hour. 

The Continent, although still far behind England as regards 
speed, shows some great strides in the right direction during 
the last few years. The tidal express from Boulogne to Paris 
takes four hours seventeen minutes to travel 155 miles, 
averaging 36 miles per hour. This, however, is beaten by 
the journey between Paris and Marseilles, a distance of 536 
miles, which takes fourteen hours forty-nine minutes, being 
an average of 36 miles per hour, or allowing for stoppages, 
which amount to seventy-six minutes, an average of 39}. 
The longest runs on this journey are between Macon and 
Dijon and Avignon and Valence, 78 miles in each case; 
the journey in the former instance taking one hour fifty-two 
minutes, giving an average of 42 miles per hour. 

America competes much more closely with us, they are 
even ahead of us in some respects. The New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad show between New York and 
Buffalo what can be done in that country. The stopping 
places and times are as under :— 


New York to Albany . 142 miles— 3 hrs. 30 min. 
Stoppage .... -» Sas 
Albany to Syracuse . 1474 Sw 
Stoppage ... . I <e 
Syracuse to Rochester 81 Se ai 
Rochester to Buffalo 693 SO 45 


44° » OO 55 


Average 40 miles per hour. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad run a train from Metuchen to 
Phillipsburg, 54 miles, in seventy minutes, equal to 46 mifes 
per hour. But the palm as regards speed must be awarded 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The run from Jersey City to 
Trenton, 55$ miles, in one hour four minutes, showing an 
average of 52} miles per hour. The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago Railway appear to have the longest run without 
stopping, viz., 148 miles, between Fort Wayne and Chicago, 
but as they take three hours fifty-five minutes to perform the 





journey, it does not compare with the Albany to Syracuse 
run given above. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad hold their own well as regards 
long distances. The following is the running time of the 
Pittsburg and New York Limited :— 


Pittsburg to Altoona . . 117 miles— 3 hrs. 25 min. 
Steppage = gl tl 5 
Altoona to Harrisburg . 132 ,, — 3 .,, 20 


Stoppage ee 5 


Harrisburg to Philadelphia 105 ,, — 2 55 


er ge) as 5 
Philadelphia to Jersey City 89% ,, — 1 ,, 53 
Arriving at New York (one mile) seven minutes later. 


The accommodation provided by this company is worthy 
of a few words. They have recently built four dining cars 
and four smoking cars to run on this line. ‘* The wood- 
work in the dining cars is mahogany handsomely carved. 
The partitions are of heavy plate-glass. Rich Wilton carpets 
adorn the fioors, and chairs of carmine velvet plush surround 
tables covered with snowy linen. The broad windows are 
shaded by richly-embroidered curtains sliding on silver rods. 
The table service is of heavy silver, French cut glass, and 
handsome china, and the meals served are worthy of Del- 
monico. The cars are capable of seating thirty-two persons, 
four at each table, and, in addition to the dining-room proper, 
is a commodious kitchen, with cupboards, pantries, linen- 
room, and wine-room, making each car complete in itself—a 
restaurant on wheels.” With regard to the smoking-cars : 
‘* They are each of them a moving club-house, with smoking- 
room, library, and writing-room, complete. They are hand- 
somely furnished in ash with a lounge, numerous easy-chairs, 
and several card-tables. A writing-desk, with stationery, 
handsomely headed in red with the name of the train, is en 
entire novelty, and destined to be of great convenience. 
Each car is provided with a well-selected library of from 150 
to 200 volumes, including many standard works, and a 
number of recent novels.” 

The natural exclusiveness of Englishmen, however, will 
probably cause the present style of carriage-building in this 
country to have a long life. !Every comfort that can -be 
introduced in so small a space as one of our compartments 
is there to be found, and we notice on one of the leading 
lines that second-class Coupé compartments are now in use 
seating only four passengers, who, whilst resting their feet on 
footstools provided, and taking lunch comfortably on the 
small table which rises at their will, can survey the scenery 
on all sides whilst being conveyed: at over 50 miles per hour. 

There is no doubt that at present, for excellence of work, 
whether as regards permanent way, strength and comfort of 
carriages, or speed, England holds tHe pre-eminence. Saloon 
carriages do not suit the reserved British subject. 

Ss. C. 





An Eastern “Leisure Hour.”—The ‘‘ Leisure Hour ” has 
in different countries found many imitators. Christian people, 
interested in religious literature, have taken up the idea and 
carried it out in their own way. One of the latest examples 
may be found in Beirut, in Syria. The young men connected 
with the American College, under the presidence of Dr. 
Daniel Bliss, have started a periodical in Arabic, based on 
thorough evangelical principles, but dealing with common 
subjects of everyday life. This periedical is conducted with 
great spirit. Many articles of the “Leisure Hour” have 
been translated and presented to the readers. Though it 
costs twenty shillings a year it has over a thousand sub- 
scribers, and is more than self-supporting. With the surplus, 
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after all expenses are paid, the editors help to support 
Christian schools in different parts of Syria, and thus add to 
these funds the money raised by popular and scientific lectures. 
Very much of the material for these lectures they draw from 
the.“ Leisure Hour” and the ‘‘ Sunday at Home,” which 
they call their two goldmines. Some pages in each number 
are devoted to Notes and Queries, and registered letters come 
from Moscow and Algiers, and the Soudan and India, asking 
questions—some of practical value, others grotesque in the 
ignorance they imply—on domestic, agricultural, or educa- 
tional questions, to which full replies are given. There are 
above a hundred millions of people who speak Arabic, a 
wide sphere, but most of the copies of such a paper will be 
lent out to many readers, and this beginning is sufficient to 
illustrate the change gradually coming over the Mohammedan 
races. 


Brighton Fishermen and their Customs.—Mr. F. E. 
Sawyer, F.M.S., of Brighton, writes with reference to the 
paper on fishermen in the ‘* Leisure Hour” for March: ‘‘The 
custom of ‘ bending-in’ referred to (p. 169) and observed at 
Brighton, has no doubt come down from ancient times, and 
is a corruption of the word ‘benediction.’ From a Book of 
Ancient Customs of Brighton in 1580, we find the vicar had 
a quarter share in the profits of all the fishing-boats. I sur- 
mise therefore that the Church (and probably the rich Priory 
of St. Pancras at Lewes, to which Brighton Church belonged) 
advanced money to the fishermen to purchase nets and other 
appliances, and so prudently and far-sightedly bestowed a 
benediction on the men before commencing their labours. 
No doubt also, before the Reformation, the Communion was 
administered, and this degenerated into the present meal of 
bread and cheese. 

‘When launching the nets at the commencement of 
mackerel fishery, the Brighton fishermen stand with their 
hats off, the master standing aft, and say : 


‘ There they goes then ; God Almighty 
Send us a blessing, it is to be hopes.’ 


‘* When the first darre/, or about twenty nets out of 110, is 
overboard they say : 


‘Watch, barrel, watch! Mackerel for to catch, 
White may they be, like a blossom on a tree. 
God send thousands, one, two and three, 
Some by their heads, some by their tails, 

God send thousands and never fails.’ 


** When the last net is overboard the master says :— 


‘Seize ! haul,’ and lowers the fore-mast, and lays to the 
wind.” 


Water Velocipede.—Velocipedes, whether for land or water, 
are usually intended for amusement only, or atleast for 
healthy exercise. An ingenious skipper, Captain Drevar, 
some years ago invented and patented a machine, having the 
advantages of easy and inexpensive construction, and of be- 
ing used at sea asa lifeboat. The patent specification (1877, 
January 16, N. 216), giving detailed description and diagrams, 
can be seen in the Patent Museum,’South Kensington. One 
chief merit of the invention is the facility of construction 
from common materials, the basis of the boat being capable 
of being made out of a common three-dozen wine case, and 
the paddle-boxes from a barrel sawn in two, and made water- 
tight at ends. A still more handy invention is a life-buoy 
thus described : ** Nail a life-line to aninety-gallon cask, and 
attach to the bung-hole with a short cord and toggle an 
anchor weighing five cwt. or thereabout. When this is hove 
overboard seven or eight men can cling to the line, and the 
weight steadies the buoy so as to prevent capsizing when 
weshed through the surf to the shore.” This can be con- 
suucted in ten minutes. Captain Drevar has tried this, 
and has exhibited at Hammersmith and in many places 
his water-velocipede ; but he is now disabled by illness, 
and when we lately heard of the poor fellow, he was ex- 
hibiting his inventions, with a sea-serpent from the Indian 
Ocean, and other curiosities, at Brighton. 





Bishop Thirlwall’s Estimate of Napoleon I.—The real 
question is whether he ever shrank from any crime, or from 
any baseness, which he thought likely to serve his ends. If, 
after what is now known of him, his name is still to be 
coupled with such words as ‘‘ glory,” “fame,” ‘‘ heroism,” 
it will become necessary to inquire in what sense those words 
are to beunderstood. A great Greek defined ‘‘ glory ” to be 
that which waits on virtue, as itsshadow. According to that 
definition, Napoleon’s glory would, as his claim to virtue was 
tried, shrink into nothing. But if, when we speak of ‘‘ glory ” 
and ‘‘fame,” we abstract entirely all moral considerations, 
and mean by “ glory ” something which makes a great glare, 
and dazzles mankind with its brilliancy, and by “ fame” 
something that makes a zozse in history, then, no doubt, 
both glory and fame must be attributed to Napoleon in the 
very highest degree. But this is really to abstract all difference 
between fame and zzfamy. For both make a great noise, 
and Domitian is likely to be remembered as long as Titus, 
and Nere as Trajan. After all, use what words we may, I 
believe it is impossible to admire any one without respect to 
his moral qualities. There is the difference between admira- 
tion and wonder. Bonaparte had no self-respect. His am- 
bition was not only insatiably greedy, reckless, and remorse- 
less, but essentially low and vulgar.— Letters of Bishop 
Thirlwall to a Friend.” 


An American Torpedo-boat.—The ‘‘ Brooklyn Eagle ” 
gives the following account of the torpedo-boat Destroyer, 
now lying at the navy yard in New York: ‘‘ To look at this 
singular little craft, which is a curious compound of the 
monitor and the torpedo-boat in general, one could hardly 
imagine that it would be capable of sinking the strongest 
ironclad that ever floated. ~Covered with iron, and weighing 
some 500,000 Ib., with a submarine gun—an entirely new 
feature in boats of the class—it moves through the water by 
the aid of a four-bladed propeller at a speed of 17 knots an 
hour. The Destroyer is a naval relative of the little monitor, 
which also moved through the water at a speed awaited with 
breathless anxiety by the entire nation in 1862, and which 
subsequently destroyed the Merrimac and saved the country. 
It is the offspring of the fertile genius of Captain John 
Ericsson, and cost between 60,000 and 70,000 dollars to 
build. It is 130 ft. long, 12 ft. beam, 10 ft. draught, and was 
constructed about two yearsago. The submarine gun is fired 
off by a charge of from 12 to 14]b. of powder, and is dis- 
charged 7 ft. under water. This gun carries a projectile 
weighing 1,500]b., with an explosive charge of gun-cotton 
or powder weighing 350 Ib., which is intended to strike the 
bottom of a ship and cause instantaneous destruction. The 
experiments already made with the Destroyer in discharging 
the great gun at a given object have been through the medium 
of a target 35 ft. long, 14 ft. deep, and anchored perpendicu- 
larly in-the water at a distance of 300ft. The little boat 
is capable of carrying a crew of 12 men, and is under the 
control of Mr. B. Lassoe, one of Captain Ericsson’s scientific 
assistants. A new steering apparatus is now being put on 
board, and in two weeks the Destroyer will leave the yard 
to be docked. The expense is borne by private individuals, 
and not by the United States Government, as supposed by 
many persons,” 


Climate of the Scottish Highlands.—An annual rainfall ot 
forty inches may be taken as the limit separating the dry 
climates of the East from the wet climates of the West High- 
lands. If aline be drawn from Perth to Cape Wrath, all 
parts of Scotland to the east of it have, roughly speaking, a 
rainfall not exceeding forty inches, whereas to westward of 
that line the annual rainfall exceeds that amount. Hence 
the Eastern Grampians, the Highlands between the Don and 
Moray Firth, and the Highlands of Eastern Perth, Eastern 
Inverness, Eastern Ross, Eastern Sutherland, and Caithness 
are characterised by climates which are comparatively dry 
and therefore bracing. A glance at the map will show tha‘ 
the whole of the Scottish Highlands is, with respect to the 
west-south-west winds, entirely unprotected by Ireland, and 
completely exposed to the vapour-laden winds of the At- 
lantic. Over the whole of Scotland to the south of the 
Forth and Clyde, which may be regarded as under the lee 
of Ireland, the average rainfall at no station exceeds sixty-six 
inches, with the single exception of Ettrick Pen Top, 2,268 
feet high, at which fourteen years’ observations gave an an- 
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nual average of seventy-one inches. On the other hand, the 
Highlands to the north of the Clyde are fully open to the 
west-south-west winds of the Atlantic, and there accordingly 
the late summer and autumnal rains set in early and with 
great copiousness. Over an extensive tract resting, as it 
were, on a base line stretching from Dunoon to Balquhidder, 
and extending north-westward to beyond. Dunvegan, in Skye, 
the annual rainfall is at least eightyinches. In this extensive 
region the heaviest rainfalls, and therefore wettest climates, 
are met with in situations either enclosed among mountains 
of rugged grandeur, such as the districts about Lochs Coruisk, 
Hourn, and Shiel, or up and over such plateaux as that 
whence rise the Tay, Leven, Orchy, Aray, and Falloch. 
The spot of largest rainfall in Scotland, as far as known, is 
near the head of Glencoe, situated between Lochs Fyne and 
Long, the mean annual amount there being 128 inches. 
Surrounding in a somewhat irregular manner this wet district, 
and stretching northward along the watershed, as far as 
Loch Assynt, is another region of twice the extent over 
which the rainfall is from sixty to eighty inches. Again, 
on the east of this region, and between it and the line 
marking an annual rainfall of forty inches, is an extensive 
tract stretching as far as Cape Wrath, which has a rainfall 
of from forty to sixty inches annually, and the same rainfall 
is found in Western Sutherland, a large portion of Western 
Ross, the whole of the Hebrides, and all islands to the south, 
the surfaces of which rise to no great height above the sea. 
Reference has been made to the shelter afforded by Ireland 
in imparting a drier climate to places situated to the east- 
north-east of it. The same principle is seen in the influence 
of Skye and the Hebrides in bringing about the comparatively 
dry climate of Western Ross and Sutherland, the rainfall of 
which is from fifteen to twenty inches less annually than in 
similar situations south of Skye, but unprotected from the 
rain-bringing winds of the Atlantic.. Indeed of all places in 
the west situated to the north of the Crinan Canal, Western 
Ross and Sutherland enjoy the driest, most bracing, and 
most desirable climates. —Vazzre. 


Plants without Earth.—In reference to Mr. Heath’s note 
in a former number, it should be explained that the earth is 
replaced by an artificial substance called ‘‘ fertilising moss,” 
and that this can at present only be obtained in some shops 
of gardeners or chemists in France. Mr. Heath testifies to 
the remarkable results obtained by M. Dumesnil, and thinks 
it probable that the process will be more widely used for in- 
door floral decoration. Over the prepared moss impregnated 
with the fertilising salts a layer of natural moss, such as is 
found on the grassless ground under forest trees, has to be 
laid. The process implies considerable trouble and nicety of 
manipulation, and is likely to remain among the curiosities of 
horticulture. 


George IV and the Violoncello.—When the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George Iv, was in his youth, he not unfre- 
quently performed as an amateur. On one occasion, at a 
private concert at the residence, in St. James’s Square, of 
Sir W. W. Wynne (great-grandfather of the present baronet), 
he spoke so highly of the violoncello on which he played that 
Sir Watkin, whose instrument it was, begged his Royal High- 
ness to accept it. It was said to have been valued at two 
hundred guineas by Crosdil and other competent judges. 
Crosdil, one of the most famous of English violoncellists, 
was chamber-musician to Queen Charlotte, and teacher of 
the violoncello to the Prince of Wales. Born in London in 
1755, he early obtained a good position as a musical per- 
former, and in 1794 retired from professional life, having 
married a lady with a considerable fortune. He was principal 
violoncellist at the Ancient Concerts on their first institution. 
He survived till a good old age, and was long an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Music. Mr, H. Purday 
tells a curious anecdote of Lindley, who succeeded Crosdil 
as instructor of the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness 
asked Lindley one day what he thought of his performance. 
Lindley, in his simplicity, and with sincere desire to pay a 
compliment, replied, “‘ Your Royal Highness plays like a 
prince.” The words were taken by the wrong handle, and 
the prince, no doubt, interpreted the answer as a veiled sar- 
casm, analogous to Dr. Johnson’s remark about Chesterfield, 
whom ‘he expected to find a lord among wits, whereas he 
was only a wit among lords.” George was so offended at 





—— 


being told he played like a prince, that Lindley was from that 
day discarded! In Grove’s Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians (Part tv) there is an interesting notice of Crosdil, 
about whom inquiry is made by a namesake, who saw the 
references to him in the recent articles on violins and violin- 
players in the “‘ Leisure Hour.” 


Coleridge.—Coleridge, a puffy, anxious, obstructed-look- 
ing, fattish old man, hobbled about with us, talking with a kind 
of solemn emphasis on matters which were of no interest 
(and even reading pieces in proof of his opinions thereon). 
I had him to myself once or twice, in various parts of the 
garden walks, and tried hard to get something about Kant 
and Co, from him, about ‘‘ reason ” versus ‘‘understanding,” 
and the like, but in vain. Nothing came from him that was 
of use to me that day, or in fact any day. ‘The sight and 
sound of a sage who was so venerated by those about me, and 
whom I too would -villingly have venerated, but could not— 
this was all. Several times afterwards, Montagu, on Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Thursday evenings,” carried Irving and me out, and 
returned blessing Heaven (I not) for what he had received. 
Irving and I walked out more than once on mornings too, 
and found the Dodona oracle humanly ready to act, but never 
to me, or Irving either I suspect, explanatory of the question 
put. Good Irving strove always to think that he was getting 
priceless wisdom out of this great man, but must have had 
his misgivings.— Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle 


Playing-cards.—According to an official document, the 
duty of threepence on each pack of playing-cards amounted 
in the last financial year to the net sum of £14,652 15s. 9d. 


A Dormouse’s Travels by Post.—Few persons, perhaps, 
have the least idea what extraordinary things are sent through 
the post-office, especially at Christmas and some other seasons, 
such as Valentine’s Day. It is against the rules of the 
office that animals, reptiles, and live birds, insects, and 
other creatures, should be so sent. But these rules are not 
strictly adhered to by the senders. Last Christmas there 
was sent from the country to London a» live dormouse, 
packed in a little box, which box had been damaged and 
the direction lost ; but the little animal in its torpid state 
had received no injury. Not knowing what to do with 
it, the sorter had laid it on the bench, and was about making 
a box to put it in, when the little creature awoke and 
made its escape. The sorter hunted the place all over, 
but failed to find it, and consequently gave it up for lost. 
Some two months afterwards, looking into a desk for a ball 
of string, to his astonishment there he discovered the dor- 
mouse in the middle of it, fast asleep. He therefore secured 
it, and took it home to his daughter, who immediately pro- 
cured a cage for it, and it became quite a pet with'the house- 
hold for a considerable period, and its picture was painted. 
At last the little thing pined away and died, much to the 
regret of its mistress, who had it buried, lamenting over its 
loss with tears. This circumstance was mentioned to a friend 
of mine by the person who made the discovery at the post- 
office, who said it was by no means an uncommon thing for 
people to avail themselves of the post-office for sending kittens, 
birds, and even reptiles. —c. H. P. 


Tramps.—There has been « great increase of vagrancy in 


England in recent years. From a report of the Howard 
Association we quote some useful hints: ‘* There is at present 
no country, with the exception of Italy and Spain, that is so 
overrun with vagrants. Vagrants should be kept in charge, 
not for a few hours, but for a few weeks, or months, accord- 
ing to the necessity of the case. Some of them should be 
kept for three months, and prevented from having either 
beer or tobacco. They should have plain food, so that when 
they went out they would be possessed of more muscle and 
less flesh. They should be taught to work. When a vagrant 
had been kept in for that length of time, and had behaved 
himself in a proper manner, he should have something to go 
out with into the world. . As to punishment for vagrants, no 
system ever equalled the system of the ‘ stocks’ for that 
class of people ; they did not like being laughed at by their 
fellow-men, and putting them in the stocks would have more 
effect upon them than sending them to gaol. Separate 
sleeping cells might be rather expensive, but in the long run 
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are the cheapest. The honest man is then kept from inter- 
course with the wicked and the vagabonds.” Boards of 
guardians and masters of workhouses having casual wards, 
ought to have full power to detain and deal with professional 
vagrants. 

“The one means of suppression open to the public is that 
the public should steel its heart and close its purse. The 
difficulties in dealing with tramps are the mistaken compas- 
sion of the poor, the reckless liberality of the servants of the 
rich, and the impossibility that comfortable stay-at-home 
people find in believing that the ragged, perhaps shivering, 
tramp is a tramp of his own free choice. Yet that is the fact. 
He prefers idleness, with its attendant casual discomforts, to 
honest work. In reality his miseries are not miseries to him. 
The hardships he undergoes are not greater than those of the 
cattle-drover, the moorland shepherd, the field-labourer, the 
engine-driver, or even his natural enemy, the policeman. 
The tramp is only living all the year round as many respect- 
able gentlemen live for a month or so. Your lawyer or 
doctor, or man of business, once a year throws off his cares, 
and, dressed in a rough suit, with knapsack on back and staff 
in hand, trudges about the country refreshing and recruiting 
himself in new scenes and among fresh faces. The difference 
between the gentleman who roughs it on a holiday and the 
habitual tramp is that the one pays his way and the other 
levies contributions from the public; the one ‘roughs’ it as 
a relief from business, the other prefers to have no business 
at all. It is in vain that one states this case to the cook or 
often to the house-mother. ‘ Poor fellow, he was. hungry, 
there can be no mistake about that, It cannot have been 
wrong to give him a meal of broken victuals,’ is the reply of 
one’s womankind. It is idle to point out that everybody is 
hungry two or three times per diem, and that hunger does 
not justify idleness and petty larceny. Tender-hearted, 
simple-minded women, who find it hard to fill the young 
appetites at home and to keep growing little bodies clothed, 
cannot resist the whine and humbug of the tramp. The 
money given at cottage doors to habitual mendicants ina 
single year probably exceeds twenty-fold, to put it at a low 
figure, what the working classes contribute to real charitable 
and beneficent objects. This sum, together with gifts of food 
and clothing, is worse than wasted. It supports in idleness 
and drunkenness, and abominable vice, a prowling army, 
who are sadly in want of suppression. The only remedy is 
the stoppage of supplies.” 


Harriet Martineau’s Statue—A monument to Miss Mar- 
tineau is to be erected at Boston, Mass., U.S. The statue by 
Miss Anne Whitney, executed at Florence, represents her in 
sitting posture on the terrace of the Amblesi de Retreato. 
‘The subscribers to this memorial very rightly explain that it 
is to express admiration of Miss Martineau’s unwearying 
efforts in the cause of freedom, and not in approval of her 
general opinions. 


A Business Card. 


Come to a business man, 
In business hours, 
Only on business. 
Transact your business, 
And go about your business ; 
Leaving him to do his business. 
‘* Diligent in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.” 


Islington. —The parish of Islington has a population nearly 
289,000, being the lasgest of any parish in the kingdom, and 
exceeded by only ten parliamentary boroughs. 


A Promising Field for Exploration—Mr. W. M. Ramsay, 
Oxford archaeological student, writing from Smyrna, says : 
“* There are few countries where an expedition could do such 
useful work as in Phrygia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. In this 
border-land between Greek and Oriental civilisation both 
Hellenists and Orientalists are equally interested ; and I have 
already pointed out how much our knowledge of Christian 
antiquities would be increased by a properly-equipped expe- 
dition, Why should not the three classes unite and send out 
@ new expedition which should spend six months in these 





countries? We might guarantee, for example, that the 
geography of ancjent Cappadocia, now a “rra incognita, 
would be laid down with perfect certainty. With the 
geography, history and art would be enriched, and it would 
then become possible to write for the first time a connected 
history of the development of Asia Minor. The march of 
the Ten Thousand, the route of Manlius, the journeys of St. 
Paul, are all equally in need of elucidation. A great op- 
portunity now presents itself, and it will not present itself 
long.” 


Post Office Statistics.—The gross postal revenue is ap- 
proaching ten millions sterling, being in 1881 £9,028,374. 
The net revenue was £3,100,475, an increase of £32,396 on 
the previous year. The number of telegraph messages was 
31,345,861, an increase of 1,933,879 over the previous year. 
For Government and press messages, allowing about six mil- 
lions, the remainder implies an average of three messages for 
every four persons.. The proportion of telegrams to letters is 
as one to forty-four. In Christmas, about 12,500,000. 
letters and packets were dealt with at the central office, in- 
cluding four and a half tons of registered letters. The 
Christmas cards increase, while valentines for some years 
have diminished. Nearly four and a half million of postal 
notes were issued, amounting to above two millions sterling, 
the number of post office orders under the old form being 
much less. 


Armoured Traius.—The first projector of the use of 
armoured trains in warfare seems to have been Major A. 
Campbell-Walker, who read a paper on the subject, in 1864, 
at the Royal United Service Institution, General Sir Richard 
Airey, K.C.B., presiding: A Mr. Liardet took a patent in 
1872, and had the coolness to claim reward or recompense 
for the recent use of such trains in Egypt. Major Walker pro- 
posed his scheme for home defences, his paper as published 
being entitled ‘‘ Coast Railways and Railway Artillery.” 


American U.S. Railways.—The extension of the railway 
system in 1881 was 9,538 miles, a greater advance than in 
any previous year. The new extension in 1882 is expected 
to reach 10,000 miles. In 1870 the mileage was 52,914, 
whereas now it is nearly double, 104,813 miles. The cost 
of working the lines was nearly 500,000,000 dollars, being 
sixty-two per cent. of the earnings. 


Ruskin’s Works.—These can only be obtained at first hand 
from Mr. Allen, of Orpington, according to whose catalogue 
the works now on sale will amount to about £20 in paper 
covers. ‘*Modern Painters” has long been out of print, 
and a copy at sales will fetch £30 to £40. 


Irish Gallantry.—In a railroad car the seats were all full 
except one, which was occupied by a pleasant-looking Irish- 
man, and at one of the stations a couple of evidently well- 
bred and intelligent young ladies came in to procure seats. 
Seeing none vacant, they were about to go into the next car, 
when Patrick arose hastily and offered them his seat, with 
evident pleasure. ‘‘ But you will have no seat for yourself,” 
responded one of the young ladiesg with a smile, hesitating, 
with true politeness, to accept it. ‘‘Niver mind that!” 
said the gallant Hibernian ; ‘‘I’d ride upon a cow-catcher 
to New York any time for a smile from such jintlemanly 
ladies!” 


The Use of Lime in Coal Mining.—A series of inte- 
resting experiments lately took place in the workings of the 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Collieries, near Sheffield, the object 
being to test the new method of winning coal by the use of 
compressed lime instead of blasting powder. The experi- 
ments, which were witnessed by the officials of these and other 
collieries, took place in the Parkgate Seam. A hole about 
three inches in diameter, and four feet deep, was drilled 
through the solid coal and cleaned out, a perforated iron tube 
was then inserted, and the lime cartridge, three inches long, 
put in. When the lime had been rammed home, and the 
hole made up, a force-pump was used to inject water into the 
bottom of the tube. Simultaneously with the injection of 
water the rending process began, and in thirty minutes about 
ten tons of coal came down almost in an unbroken mass. Of 
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the whole of the fall, not more than six per cent. of the coal 
was small, a much smaller percentage than under the eld 
system. It is anticipated that compressed lime will event- 
ually supersede the use of blasting powder and thus revolu- 
tionise the system of winning coal, greatly, as appears to be 
likely, conducing to the safety of the miner.— Buz/der. 


A Dearth of Ivory.—It is not unlikely that ivory will 
soon beccme so scarce that its use in the shape of piano- 
forte-keys, knife-handles, and fans will be reserved for the 
affluent. The rapid advances in the value of ivory are 
causing some uneasiness in the market. At the last quar- 
terly sale, which closed on the 28th ult., there were only 81 
tons offered (including 10 tons withdrawn from previous 
auctions) as against 122 tons offered in April, 1881. The 
falling-off was mainly owing to the continued scarcity of 
Cape (only 14 tons) and the limited supply of West Coast 
African (11 tons). From Zanzibar and Bombay there were 
33 tons, 24 tons from Alexandria, and 9 tons from Malta. 
All descriptions, except for billiard-ball purposes, have gone 
up from £3 to £4 per cwt., and the ivory-cutters have 
resolved, for the second time this year, to raise their prices. 
‘The stores in the docks this year amount to 133 tons, com- 
pared with 213 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year. Mr. W. Wostenholm, Holly Street, Sheffield, has 
just had invoiced to him no fewer than 522 tusks, which, 
he says, will all be cleared out in a fortnight. These tusks 
represent 276 elephants, and if one ivory-cutter alone can 
get through so many’in so short a time, there is some fear 
of the elephant being relegated to the lost species of animals. 
—Engineer. 


American Rings.—Some of the American papers write in 
strong terms of the monopolies fostered in that country by 
protection. The ‘‘ New York Herald” says: ‘‘It is on 
these ebjects that the one hundred and fifty millions unjustly 
and needlessly forced from the taxpayers are to be spent ; 
and the lobby which holds out its hands for this vast sum of 
the people’s earnings is reinforced by other rings, such as the 
Bessemer Steel Ring, which, under the laws that the Repub- 
licans refuse to reform, made last year a clear profit of twenty 
millions on a capital of twenty millions, and paid their work- 
men no more than the average wages; and the Blanket 
Ring, which opposes changes in revenue laws because it has 
got a tax laid on poor men’s blankets of from 89 to 92 per 
cent.—a tax which doubles the cost of blankets to every 
working man’s and farmer’s family in the country. We re- 
peat, there is no question of protection or free trade involved. 
The question is whether Congress shall or shall not repeal 
iniquitous laws under which the people of this country have 
been and continue to be forced to surrender of their hard 
earnings every year a hundred and fifty million dollars more 
than the Government needs, this great robbery being con- 
tinued for the enrichment of rings and lobbyists, who divide 
its proceeds among them.” 


Expenses of Lord Mayor’s Day.—A statement of the 
receipts and expenditure for the banquet and procession on 
the last Lord Mayor’s Day shows that the dinner cost 
£1,652 ts. 6d. ; the decqyations, £625 12s. 1d.; the proces- 
sion, £707 9s. 6d.; music in the Guildhall, £67 13s. ; printing 
and stationery, £298 10s. ; general expenses, £415 135. 2d. ; 
total, £3,766 19s. 3d. The receipts are as follows :—The 


Lord Mayor, £1,783 9s. 7¢.; Mr. Alderman and Sheriff . 


Hanson, £891 145. 10d. ; Mr. Sheriff Ogg, £891 145. 10d. ; 
the City Lands Committee, £200.—City Press. 


The Spelling of Shakespere’s Name.—The only authentic 
signatures of the poet which we have, the only ones with 
which no publisher, printer, or friend can have interfered, 
are five in number. Of these five three are ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ 
one ‘‘ Shakspear,” and one ‘‘Shakspeare.” That is, the 
signature to the Bargain and Sale of the Blackfriars House, 
March 10, 1613, now in the Guildhall Library, is ‘‘ Shak- 
spere ;’’ that to the moftgage deed of the same house, 
March 11, 1613, now in the British Museum, is ‘‘Shakspe” 
with an overline a, equivalent to ‘‘ Shakspear ;” that to the 
first sheet of the will is ‘‘ Shakspere ;” and so is the second, 
though, through the final ve being written one letter on each 
side of the loop of the 4 above it, some men not accustomed 





to Mss. have not felt certain of the reading, which is, how- 
ever, quite clear. The third signature of the will has, I have 
little doubt, been tampered with in its final syllable; but I am 
willing to pass it as ‘‘Shakspeare.” The attempt to turn 
the central / of it into the contraction for final ‘‘es” is too 
absurd to need arguing against. Shakspere’s own five signa- 
tures thus prove that ‘‘the most authentic” form of spelling 
his name is ‘‘Shakspere.” When discussing ‘‘ authentic” 
forms of a man’s name, I of course deal only with the name- 
owner’s own signatures. Having this first-hand evidence, I 
of ‘course refuse to admit any second-hand tampered-with 
evidence, for, in the conceitful Elizabethan age, printers, 
publishers, friends would naturally follow the ‘‘canting” 
practice of the Heralds, and produce Shakspere as ‘‘ Shake- 
speare.” Let all second-hand men follow them and their 
spelling, when the first-hand or manuscript men follow the 
unadulterated ‘‘ Shakspere.”—F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Wager of Battle.—The Bishop (Wyvell) of Salisbury had 
a lawsuit with Sir Thomas Montacut, Earl of Salisbury, 1375, 
about Sherborne Castle and Bere Chase. It was decided 
that the suit should be settled by wager of battle. The 
Bishop, not being a fighting man, is represented, by an an- 
cient brass commemorating the event, in his robes and with 
his crozier, above the castle gateway ; while the Earl in armour 
awaits him in the gateway. Edward III interposed to pre- 
vent the unequal conflict. 


Hunting Heretics.—The State Papers give many curious 
glimpses into personal character and daily life, while afford- 
ing materials for high political and historical study. For in- 
stance, Laud, as archbishop and ‘‘ martyr,” may appear a very 
grave monsignor, but when his robes were off this is how he 
could write: ‘‘ We took another conventicle of Separatists, in 
Newington Woods, on Sunday last, in the very brake where 
the king’s stag should have been lodged for his hunting the 
next morning.” 


The Canadian North-West.—An Order in Council has 
been passed dividing the great North-West Territory, beyond 
the confines of Manitoba, into four new districts, or, more 
properly speaking, territories. The new names and locations 
are as follows :—Assiniboia, containing about 95,000 square 
miles, is bounded on the south by the international boundary, 
on the east by the western boundary of Manitoba, on the 
north by a line drawn near 52 deg. latitude, and on the west 
by a line drawn between 110 deg. and 111 deg. west longi- 
tude; Saskatchewan, containing 114,000 square miles, is 
bounded on the south by Assiniboia, on the east by Lake 
Winnipeg and Nelson River, on the north by a line drawn 
near 55 deg. latitude, and on the west by a continuation of 
the line marking that boundary of the previous district ; 
Alberta, containing 100,000 square miles, is bounded on the 
south by the international boundary, on the east by Assini- 
boia and Saskatchewan, on the west by British Columbia, 
and on the north by the continuation of the line bounding 
Saskatchewan ; Athabasca, containing about 122,000 square 
miles, is bounded on the south by Alberta, on the west by 
British Columbia, on the east by the line bounding Assiniboia 
to the west until it intersects Athabasca River, then by it and 
the lake of the same name, and following Slave Lake to a 
line near 60 deg. latitude, which forms the northern boundary. 
To sum up, the Saskatchewan district includes Battleford, 
Carleton, and Prince Albert. Assiniboia includes Qu’appelle, 
South Saskatchewan and Souris Rivers, and Forts Pelly and 
Ellice. Alberta includes the Battle, Bow, and Belly Rivers, 
the cattle ranche district ; and Athabasca takes in the cele- 
brated Peace River districts. This, division of the vast 
country hitherto known as ‘‘ the North-West,” will have the 
effect of localising points which hitherto were very indefinitely 
comprehended, and each section having its capital assigned 
it, nuclei for settlements will be formed more compact than 
the straggling homesteads of prairie squatters. 


Keep your Powder Dry.—Dr. Siemens, in his Address to 
the British Association, said that this old saying might come 
to have less foree ; for Professor Himly, of Kiel, has invented 
a gunpowder in which hydrocarbons precipitated from solution 
in naphtha take the place of carbon and sulphur, and this 
powder completely resists the action of water. 
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CAUTION.—Purchasers should see that our Label, with Name and Trade Mark, is affixed to each article. 
Imitations, made of Raw or Unpurified Down, become unpleasant and unwholeSome in use. 


Spurious 
As to the purity of the 


Down in BOOTH & FOX’S Manufactures, an eminent Professor of Chemistry says :+‘‘ Raw Down contains greasy 


matters and decaying particles, and if not thoroughly pe becomes especially offensive. 
examined the Machinery employed by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX in purifying Down. 

destroying any germs of moth life, &c., in the Down. 
N CLOIHING, and find that it consists solely of Pure, Soft, Scentless Down.” 


gp BOOTH & FOXS 


PATENT 
REAL 


a as warm as THREE BLANKETS and weigh 
They are the CHEAPEST FORM OF BED-CLOTH- 
ING, for if carefully wed THEY WILL LAS’ T TWENTY YEARS. They wash easily, and, being made 


The Ladies’ SKIRTS AND VESTS and¥ 
the DRESSING GOWNS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, are very light, warm, and com- 
fortable. 
winds, for NO COLD CAN PENETRATE 
A DOWN GARMENT. 


perfectly, 
of DO 


in very handsome patterns, are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS & UPHOLSTERERS. | 
SHIPPERS & THE TRADE ONLY SUPPLIED BY THE PA! ENTEES. 
BOOTH & F0 LONDON, MANCHESTER, 
GLASGOW, CORK. 


Trade Mark, Each Genuine Article bears the Name and Trade Mark. 


I have 
It afiswers 
I have also examined their stock 


DOWN QUILTS 


less than 





A sure protection against easterly 


Down ests 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW DOWN QUILT at GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 





SHILLING BOOKS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


. Ben Boyce, the Beachman, and other Nautical Sketches. [SARGENT. 
My Scarlet Shawl; or, Out of Debt, Out of Danger. By Georce E. 
The Pedilar of Copthorne Common. By Mrs. FREDERICK LocKER. 
The Cornish Fishermen’s Watch-Night, and other Stories. 

The Light on the Wall, and other Stories. With Illustrations. 
The Oldest Fisherman the World ever saw, and other Stories. 
Waste Not, Want Not. 

. Frog Alley, and what came out of it. By Mrs. Prosser. 

The Boundary Tree; or, The Two Farmers. 

The Broken Clothes-line, and other Stories. 

. A Story of Crossport, and other Tales. By SarAu DoupnEy. 

. The Hedger’s Right Arm, and other Stories. 

. Good Tidings for the Anxious. <Adso in cloth limp, 6d. 

. Shaw’s Farm. By Mrs. F. Locker. 

. Hours with Working Women. For Winter Readings. 

. The Loss of the Kent East-Indiaman. 

. Widow Clarke’s Home, and what Changed it. [Mrs. Prosser. 
. The Wise Man of Wittlebury; or, Charity begins at Home. By 
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g. The Wife’s Secret, and other Sketches. 

. Wives and their Husbands. By Mrs. Greorce GLADSTONE. 

. Mrs. Warley’s Lodger, and other Stories. By the Rev. C. CouRTENAY. 

22, The Lost Passenger, and other Sketches. 
3. A Tale of the Grampians, and other Sketches. 
24. Humphrey Pace and his Wife Hannah, and other Stories. 

. A Present Saviour; or, Great Truths for Earnest Times. 

26. Milly’s Trials and Triumphs, 

27. My Wlfe did it, and other Stories. 

28. How shall | go to God? By Dr. Bonar, 
29. Old Blind Ned; or, The Lord will provide. By Mary E. Boppy. 
30. The Sunny Valley, and other Tales. 

- Golden, all Golden, and Petér Duckett the Cobbler, and other 
2. The Happy Resolve. [Stories. By Mrs. Prosser. 
3. Little Ruby’s Curl; or, Tom Foster, the Railway Porter. 

. Precious Truths in Plain Words. 

. Nat Cantle, the Oracle, and other Stories. 

30. The Lost Ten Pounds, and other Stories. 


[Prosser. 
By Mrs. 





LONDON: 586, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





As made for Her Majesty the Queen. 


ALEXANDER'S 


SEWING 
COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 


ALEKANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


WATSON'S ABERDEEN TWEEDS 


Are admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ 
Travelling Costumes, for Walking Dresses, for Ulsters and Coats for Young 
Ladies’ and Children’s wear. T hey are made from the purest wools, and are 
perfect in design and permanent in colour. They are recommended by the 
Leading Fashion Journals for their many excellences. Heavier makes for 
Youths and Boys’ wear. Write for patterns direct to Patrick Watson & Son, 
Scotch Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. Parcels over 40s. value, carriage -paid in 
Great Britain ; in Ireland, to Dublin and Belfast. Foreign orders free to port. 





FOUR COLD MEDALS BORWICK’S 


Ley AT oi Custard 
owder, 


For making 
Delicious 
CUSTARDS 


FOR PAST VER a ee 
WHOLESOME. BREAD. In 6d. & 1s. Tins, 





MARGERISON’S 


REGISTERED WHITE WINDSOR 


** Possesses all. the qualities desired S 0) A P, 





in a good soap, and unrivalled for 
REGISTERED 


household purposes.” —Court Fournal, 
®WCOCOON i: 


KNITTING WOOL 


PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibiti 
Made up in in 1oz. Cocoons in 1b. Boxes. 
Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, sa 


WEARS WELL 
WELL SHRUNK 


NO MORE TROUBLE 
IN WINDING. 








IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & LROWN, 
Manchester. 


; Bs 
. “e 
Hat nest . 


STREET MAN 


PEARLY WHITEZAND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essertial 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by this refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to bid Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 
Pots, rs. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists, 
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Cadbur 


T is often asked, “Why does my doctor recom- ‘ 

mend Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence?” The reason 
| is, that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated by 
the removal of the superfluous fat, it contains FOUR 
TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS 
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OR FLESH-FORMING CONSTITUENTS than 
the average in other Cocoas which are mixed with \ 
| Sugar and starch. 
X 
| 
| il en 
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fy 
| The Original and only Genuine. f 
Produces delicious Custard without N \ 
Eggs at half the cost and trouble. ‘ » 
| So!d every- / 
where Established | |i y a eres \ 
| im 6d. and ts, 1837. Peete meron em ee ae 
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Allred Bird & Sons, a BIRDSEYE DIAPERS, NURSERY DIAPERS, @ \// 
Will send on receipt of address, TOWE LS, & TOWE L LI N G. fy 


These Goods will wear many times longer than the ordinary linen goods now § 


POST se PAS TRY and SWEETS 4 Little Work sold. They are a reproduction of the home-bleached linens of the past gene- ) 


taini r) tical Hint d aa ration, which lasted a lifetime. , The purchaser can ~—< their superior tough | 
ontal ness and wearing qualities by the difficulty of tearing them, in comparison to 
R nes oe TaCeIOR : ints an Original other makes. Ask for ‘OLD BLEACH’’ GOODS, and SEE THAT ‘ 
FREE ecipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner | EACH YARD IS STAMPED WITH THOSE WORDS. Manuf 
tured at the Old Bleach Works, Randalstown, Ireland. 
and Supper Table. CAN BE HAD FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS DRAPERS. 


; New Patterns for Autumn and Winter, Post Free, 
Consists of Pure Elastie Staple Wools, | 
oO “a woven by Experienced British Workmen | \ 
into Serges, Tweeds, and Homespuns. | 
= | 
\ 
Devonshire || 


ALL WOOL AND PERFECT GOODS 


FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, Ser ge y 





Use only , 





AND GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 


World-renowned Navy Blue, and all other colours and mixtures. Sea water will not \ 
hurt it. 1s.3%d., 1s. 64d., 2s., 2s. 6d. the yard. whe E 

New Shades and New Designs in Vigonia Cashmeres and Devon Checks. 1s. 6744, | i] 
1s. 11:4d., &c. : : | 

Na oe Strengthened Yarns for Boys’ and Gentlemen's Wear, sjin. 2s. 11d. the yard. i] 

Specially Prepared Naval and Military Serges (as supplied to H.M.'s Government) N 
for Gentlemen's and Boys’ hard wear, also Coatings, Suitings, Tweeds, Trouserings, 
durable and useful. An immense variety from 38. 11d. the yard. ; ; 

New Pattern Books, revised to date, are sent Post Free, and Parcels over 20S in value 
are sent Cafriage Free to all Stations in England and Wales, and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, ] 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Waterford. State whether for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's wear. 


SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


Sole Factors, Plymouth. Devon. No 4gents. 





















Possesses the full medicinal 


uJ properties of the ordinary oil, 
= out is absolutely free from odour 

and unpleasant taste, a result 
— gy @ never before attained. 


“Ttis taken both by ehildren and 


t¢ 53 adults without the slightest diffi- 
culty. It possesses all the advan- 
tages claimed for it.”—Lavcet, 
March 4, 1882. 


**A dose of Castor Oil need no 
longer inspire the dread which 
clusters round its name in every 
household.”-Chesmist&Druggist. 


The A. & H. Castor Oil is an 







Clean!! ee . 
Cy 20m 7 
se" NO Dust. > 


entirely new articlg, and if not in df 
stock can be readily procured by Ny CAUTION,—Beware of Common ° 

any chemist. In ae at éd., Imitations of the “ DOME BLACK LEAD” 

1S.) 18. gd., 3s., and gs. ‘manufactured fror cheap materials) resembling the “ DOME” in suarebut 


BOT IN QUALITY. ‘These are sometimes offered because they afford A LARGER 


Sak ST PROFIT, THERE 13 ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD, 


ALLE N & HAN BU RYS, and it is manufactured onLY By E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should ) 





see that ~ a JAmue ” and our Trade Mark **DOMB”’ appeal 
on every DIOCK. No other 1s genuine. } 
Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. ~ | p 























R K. BURT AND CO, PRINTRS* “se OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY. 





